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Rules and Suggestions in Iiusbaudry. 

We shall now proceed to give, agreeable to the 
promise in our last number, some rules and sugges- 
tions in husbandry, of general application, to enable 
farmers, and particularly novices in the art, to judge 
of the character and qualities of their soil—of its 
adaptation to particular crops—of the causes of its 
deterioration—and of the means of perpetuating its 
fertility ; or, if worn out or impoverished, of re- 
storing it to its pristine vigor. The facts and sug- 
gestions which we shall give are the results of our 
reading and our practice ; and though they may not 
in all cases prove to be sound, we think that in the 
main they will be found to be so. 

1. The essential elements of a good soil, are sand, 
clay, lime, and vegetable or organic remains. Magc- 
nesia, iron, and other matters, are often found blend- 
ed with the preceding ; but, in general, they are not 
considered as exercising a great influence on its fer- 
tility, except they exist in more than ordinary pro- 
portions. 

2. The presence of sand, clay, and vegetable mat- 
ter, in a soil, is deemed essential to all crops; and 
lime, in some of its forms, is Considered indispensa- 
ble to many crops, and particularly to wheat. 

3. The presence of sand and clay is readily de- 
tected by the experienced eye; that of vegetable 
matter by the consistency and colour of the soil ; 
and that of carbonate of lime, by drying a portion 
of soil, and pouring upon it some acid, having a 
stronger affinity for the base than the carbonic acid, 
as muriatic acid, or even strong vinegar—if it con- 
tains lime, effervescence will ensue—the »roportion 
may be ascertained by the modes of analysis we have 
published. 

4. Sand is the most essential in the earthy ingre- 
dients of a soil, and most preponderates ; though 
where it exceeds eighty per cent, the soil is virtually 
barren. Clay is next in proportion; but where it 
greatly preponderates, the soil becomes stubborn, 
is hard to be worked, and more or less unproductive. 
Lime exists in the smallest proportion ; and from 
two to ten per cent of the upper or tillable stratum 
is deemed sufficient for all the purposes of profita- 
ble husbandry. When in excess, it induces barren- 
ness. A calcareous soil is considered conducive to 
the health of the neighborhood. Organic matter, 
that is, veyetable or animal, is indispensable in a 
soil. It is the food of plants. Yet even this is often 
found in excess, as in peat earth, and is often infertile 
till mixed with earthy ingredients, or brought in 
contact with fermenting materials. 

5. When an excess is discovered to exist of sand, 
clay, lime or vegetable matter, the fault may be re- 
medied by an admixture of the deficient element or 
elements. When one of the elements is found want- 
ing, it may be supplied by art. Thus a load of clay 
upon an arid sand,—or load of sand upon a stubborn 
clay,—or a few bushels of lime, or marl, or ashes, | 
upon a soil deficient in calcareous earth, are often 
of more ultimate service than a load of barn yard 
dung. But, 

6. Both dung and lime are consumed by the grow- 
ing crops; and if the crops are carried off, the land 
must be periodically replenished with these, or it 
will often become deficient in these material ele- 
ments of fertility. 

7. The sand and clay of the soil, may be likened, 
in their offices, to the stomach of the animal; the 
lime and salts to the gastric juices which assist to 


| matters. 





dissolve the food in the animal stomach—and to 


the condiments, as salt, pepper, &c. which we em- 


' : . > ' 
} congenial berth in cool moist grounds, though for 


ploy to stimulate and aid the organs and process of | the latter the surface stratum should be light, or 


digestion;—and the organic matter in the soil, to | mellow. 


the food itself, which feeds and nourishes the ani- 
mal system. 

8. If the crops grown upona soil are permitted to 
rot upon, and return to it again, its fertility is not 
impaired, but improved. Nothing is lost, but some- 
thing gained, from the fertilizing influence of the 
atmosphere. But when all the crop is carried off, 
and nothing returned, deterioration must take place 
—the vegetable food must undergo a continued di- 
minution. ‘This is a plain exposition of the cause 
of lands wearing out ; and at the same time it ex- 
plains the necessity of applying manures to keep up 
their fertility. 

9. All the elements of a good soil being present, 
its fertility, and consequent profit, will ina measure 
depend upon its exemption from an excess of water, 
which, like fire, is a good servant, but a bad master. 
This excess may arise from spouts and springs burst- 
ing up from below, or from surface waters, where 
the ground is level, or nearly so, settling and re- 
posing upon a tenacious subsoil, or from waters 
flowing from higher grounds. Hence the impor 
tance of draining. We do not know of any farm 
crop Which thrives well upon a soil that is habitually 
wet, cither upon its surface, or within the natural 
range of its roots. Water-meadows and rice profit 
by periodical floodings ; but they are injured by ha- 
bitual wetness. 

10. Fertility depends much, also, upon the quali 
ty and properties of the subsoil. If this is defective, 
or comes too near the surface, its faults may be cor 
rected, and the tilth deepened, by bringing it up, 
in small portions at a time, with the plough, to the 
ameliorating influence of the atmosphere, and by 
blending it with the upper stratum. 

11. Ifa soil, under proper management, does not 
return good crops, or if the crops are found annually 
to diminish, it isa sure indication that there is a de 
ficiency in one of the primary elements of a good 
soil, that the subsoil has a malign influence, or that 
there is an excess of water. It is the province of 
the manager to search out the cause of the evil, and 
to apply the proper remedy, be it Jime, manure, 
drainage or a deeper tilth. 


Of the grasses, the tap-rooted, as clover, 
| lucern, &c. require a deep soil, permeable to their 
long roots, and free from water ; the fibrous-rooted, 
as the tall-oat, orchard, &c. thrive upon soils that 
|} are shallower; and the rough-stalked meadow, red- 
| top, bent, and some of the festuca family are con- 
genial to, and often natural in, moist or swampy 
grounds. ‘The timothy, or meadow cat’s-tail, the 
| main dependence for winter forage, in the northern 
states, adapts its roots, it is said, to its location— 
being fibrous-rooted upon dry, and bulbous-rooted 
upon moist grounds—and therefore adapted to any 
situation. 

18. ‘The natural fertility of a farm cannot be kept 
up, or increased, where arable and mixed hueband- 
ry prevail, from the resources of the farm stock, 
without resort to an alternation, or change of crops, 
Although the diminution of fertility may by imper- 
ceptible, in some extraordinary Cases “and al- 
though some soils seem naturally and peculiarly 
adapted to certain crops,—yet where the same ¢ rop 
is grown on one piece ol ground In suCcCEeSsive years, 


deterioration as certainly goes on as the sun shines 
by day. Whether, according to the modern theory 
of certain European philosophers, and men of high re- 
pute, the excrementitious matter thrown into the 
soil by a growing crop is poisonous to its species ;— 
or whether, as we mantain, each species requires 
and exhausts, or partially exhausts, a specific food 
in the soil, suited to its particular wants,—we will 
not now stop to inquire ; but it is a fact established 
by general experience, that an annual change of 
crops upon a field, while under tillage, tends very 


| much to economise is fertility, and to increase the 


12. Grain crops are the greatest exhausters of the | 
| particularly to clover and pasture 


fertility of soils, on account of their narrow sys 


tem of leaves, and the great quantity of nutriment | 


they extract from it to mature their seeds. ‘The re- 
mark extends to the narrow-leaved grasses, con 
verted into hay, when they are pernitte d to ripen 
their seeds in the field. 

13. Indian corn, tobacco and beans may be em 
braced in the second class of exhausting crops 5 for 


Hence, 

19. Tt has been laid down as a sound rule in farm- 
ing, that two white, or grain, or culmiferous crops, 
should not be made to succeed each other in the 
same field ; but that each of these should be alter- 
nated with, or followed by 
or a leguminous crop 

20. Where the soil of a farm will admit of it, a 
eood course is to alternate, 1, 


profits of the labor bestowed upon it 


a yreen, a grass, a root 


roots or Indian corn, 
with long manure, Upon the sod ; a grain, with 
vTass seeds * 3, Crass for two years. The poorer 
the soil, the oftener should it be returned to grass, 


21. Geologists refer to three distinct formations 


as constituting the crust of the earth—the primitive, 


| containing little or no lime, or organic remains: 


although they have broad leaves, and are supposed | 


to derive much of their nourishment from the at 
mosphere, they are nevertheless gross feeders, and 
are bulky crops, 


great economy in feeding these crops may be effect 


ed by applying to them the long manure of the yard | rore 
|} the districts from which their soil is derived, ‘and 


and stables, instead of summer yarding it, as ma 
ny farmers are wont to do These crops will feed 
upon what is otherwise lost in the yard, the gaseous 
These afford exactly the food that the 
crops named want, and at the very time they want it 
14. Roots come next in the orde r of exhaustit gv 
crops; but they compensate, in a measure, by the 
ameliorating influence | 
dividing, pulverizing and freeing it from weeds—by 
their roots and the culture they demand. i 
15. Green crops, that is, clover, buckwheat, rye 
oats, &e. ploughed under as food for plants, are en 
riching crops, and powerful auxiliaries to the fold 


yard, but they are too seldom resorted to for this | 
|} &e. The transition is adapted to natural grasses, 
land to most of the arable crops, particularly to the 


purpose. 

16. Depasturing with cattle, and particularly with 
sheep, enriches a soil According to Van Thaer, it 
adds 20 per cent annually to the fertility of an ordi- 
nary soil, probably for a limuted period. This re- 


sults from the fact, that the crop is returned to the | 


soil, in the droppings and urine of the animals which 
graze it. 

17. Lime and clay are essential in a wheat soil 
Indian corn delights in a rich, dry sand loam. 
Turnips excel on dry sandy soils. Rye is impatient 
of wet. Barley does best on a clay loam, as do 
beets, carrots and peas, Oats and potatoes tind a 


and leave ve ry little upon the soil j 
fo compensate for what they take from it. But | 
| of the country from which they are brought, and 


they have upon the soil—in | 


| therefore, de posites the richest soil 


| farin Crops. 


the ¢ransition, Containing lime and orvanic re- 
mains ;—and the secondary, abounding extensively 
in both of these elements of fertility. Their natu 
ral relative ferlilily is in the reverse order in which 
they are named, the sec ondary being best, and em- 


| bracing most of the ereat basin of the Mississippi and 


the country drained by its tributary streams We 
say nothing of alluvial formations, made by the 
ocean and streams. These partake of the character 


are more or less fertile, according tothe fertility of 
the force of the currents by which the deposites 


have been made—a rapia current leaving only the 
coarser or heavier materials, while the lighter and 


| richer matters do not subside until the current be- 


comes slow and less agitated. A sluggish current, 


22. ‘The three great formations which we have 
mentioned, possess, itis well known, characteristics 
different from each other. They crow, naturally 


| many plants peculiar to each, and they are adaptec 


to different branches of husbandry, or to different 
The primitive will not generally grow 
good wheat; but is suited to grass, oats, potatoes, 


cereal Class; and the secondary to the cultivated 
prasses, to roots, and particularly to wheat.* 


"An able writer in the tdinburgh Quarterly Journal of 
Agricutture, in reference to these formations, terms the prime 
tive, Which Mf seems comprises the most elevated lands in 
Scotland, the region of heath and coarse herbage: the trans. 
tion, the natural region of the grasses: and the see mdary the 





region of cultivated grasses, and particularly adapted to ara- 
ble and alternate husbandr f ‘ rm te 4 “u 
wy : ems es wdry. flea ! ue cha particular 
ind I ed of ca rn To the first, or hieherr gion, @ 
thie siall hardy treed: to the second or middle ree 
a? of | . mal 9 } j . 
gion, Uiowe of larger size; and tu the third, or lower region, 
, 
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23. There are other circumstances, in regard to 
the location of a farm, which demand the conside- 
ration of the master, which refer to latitude and ele- 
vation. Plants have their natural zone, or climate, 
beyond which they do not grow, or thrive but im- 
perfectly. There is a difference in every degree, 


or seventy miles, of latitude, upon tide-water, of 


five or six days, in the forwardness of natural vege- 
tation in the spring, and nearly a like difference in 
the blighting indications of autumn. But what is of 
equal iinmportance, but less generally regarded, is 
the difference in climate produced by altitude. 
Three hundred feet of elevation is considered equal 
to one degree of latitude, in its influence upon tem- 
perature. Hence it does not follow, that because a 
crop will thrive and ripen ina given latitude upon 
tide-water, it will thrive and ripen well in the same 
latitude at a higher elevation. On the contrary, to 
be better understood, we say, that, other things be- 
ing alike, the climate on tide-water, in latitude 42°, 
is similar to that of a place three hundred feet ele- 
vated above tide-water in latitude 41%, or of a place 
nine hundred feet above tide-water in latitude 39° ; 
so that the table land of Mexico, in latitude 16°, at 
an elevation of seven thousand and eight hundred 
feet above the ocean, should possess about the same 
mean temperature, and produce the same natural 
and artificial growth, as Kingston, upon the Hud- 
son, though the extremes, both of heat and cold, 
are probably greater at the northern than they are 
at the southern point.* These data are assumed 
from recollection, and may not be precisely correct. 

24. The means of preserving, and of augmenting, 
the fertility of the soil, are sufficiently indicated in 
the preceding suggestions. ‘They consist mainly in 
manuring, draining, the admixture of earthy mate- 
rials, and the alternation of crops. 

25. Stable and fold-yard dung is most profitably 
applied in an unfermented, or partially fermented 
state, and to hoed and autumn-ripening crops. Fer- 
mentation diminishes the fertilizing properties of ma- 
nure. If this fermentation takes place in the soil, 
the gases, the volatile portion which first escapes 
from the putrifying mass, are retained in the mould, 
and serve to feed the crop. If fermentation takes 
place in the yard, or upon the surface, the gases 
are wasted, and the dung undergoes further loss 
from the rains which ordinarily leach it. Long 
manure should be spread broadcast, and well buried 
by the plough. 

26. Short manure, or that which has undergone 
fermentation, is most beneficial when harrowed in, 
upon arable lands, or spread upon the surface of 
grass grounds. 

27. Old meadows may be kept in a productive 
state, in ordinary cases, by a triennial top-dressing 
with manure or Compost; or may be renovated, and 
those that are more sensitive to cold, gross feeders, and that 
nequire the greatest weight, Tle goes on to show, from nu 
merous examples, that these several breeds are the raost pro- 
fitable in the several districts assigned them; and that they 
ure manifestly improved, in most causes, by a judicious cross 
with the unproved short horns. There is much good sense 
io th: writer's remarks; and although the deseriptions of the 
three formations, as to elevation, dues not fully apply in the 
United States, the facts we have copied aflurd useful sugges- 
tions to the American grazier, 


*** All the western part of the intendancy of Vera Cruz,” 
says Huinboldt, in his New-Spain, * forms the declevity of the 
Cordilleras of Anahuac. In the space of a day the inhabi- 
tants descend from the regions of eternal snow, to the plains 
in the vicinity of the sea, where the most suffocating heat 
prevails. ‘The adinirable order with which different tribes of 
veget ibles rise one above another, by strata us it were, is no 
where more perceptible than in ascending from the port of 
Vera Cruz to the table land of Perote) We see there the 
physiognomy of the country, the aspect of the sky, the form 
of plants, the figures of animals, the manners of the inha- 
bitants, and the kind of cultivation followed by them, assume 
a different appearance at every step of our progress. 

‘As we ascend, nature appears gradually less animated, 
the beauty of the vegetable forms diminishes, the shoots be- 
come less sueculent, and the flowers less coloured. The as- 
pect of the Mexican oak quiets the alarms of travellers newly 
Janded at Vera Cruz. Its presence demonstrates to him that 
he has left behind him the zone so justly dreaded by the peo- 
ple of the north, under whieh the yellow fever exercises its 
ravages in New Spain. ‘Vlas in’erior limit of oaks warns the 
colonist who inhabits the ceatral table-land how far he may 
descend towards the coast, withont dread of the mortal disease 
of the vomito. Forests of liquid amber, near Nalapa, an- 
nonnee by the freshness of their verdure that this is the ele- 
vation at Which the clouds, suspended over the ocean, come 
in contact with the basalue summits of the Cordillera. A 
litte higher, near la Bandarila, the nutritive fruit of the bana- 
na tree, comes no longer to maturity. In this foggy and cold 
region, therelore, Want spurs on the Indian to labor, and ex- 
cites his industry. At the height of San Miguel, pines begin 
to mingle wath the oaks, whieh are found by the traveller aw 
high as the elevated platus of Perote, where he beliolds the 
delighful aspect of fields sown with wheat. Bight hun- 
dred metres higher, (two thonsand and six hundred feet,) the 
coldness of the climate will no longer admit of the vegetation 
of oaks; and pines alone cover the rock, whose summits enter 
the zone of eternal snow. ‘Thus ina few hours the naturalist, 
in this miraculous country, ascends the whole seale of vege- 
tation, from the heliconia and the banana plint, whose 
glossy leaves swell out into extraordinary dimensions, to the 
stunted parachyma of the resinous trees.” 





restored to a productive state, by the modes recom- 
mended in the first number of our present volume. 

28. Composts are economical, when made to ab- 
sorb fertilizing liquids which would otherwise be 
wasted—or to decompose inert vegetable matter, as 
peat earth, &c. 

27. Lime, gypsum, marl and ashes are powerful 
auxiliaries, when applied to proper soils, or suitable 
crops. Observation and experience will be the best 
guides in their application. They should all be ap- 
plied to the surface, or but superficially covered. 

30. All vegetable and animal matters, constitute 
the food of plants, when they are rendered soluble, 
or capable of being dissolved in the water of the 
soil. 

31. Bone dust, horn-shavings, poudrette, woollen 
rags, urine, and animal carbon, or burnt bones, are 
concentrated manures, and should be used sparingly 
and with great care, upon or near the surface of the 
soil. Pigeon and hen’s dung partake much of the 
character of the preceding, and require precaution 
in their use. We think the best mode of applying 
the two first named, is to mix ashes with them, or 
long manure, just before they are put upon the soil, 


whereby they are brought speedily into a state of 


fermentation and decomposition. 

32. The best guards against drought, are keeping 
the soil deep, rich, clean, and mellow on the sur- 
face. 

33. The more cattle that are well kept upon a 
farm, the more manure; the more manure there is 
applied, the greater the product and the profit, and 
the greater the means of sustaining an increased 
stock of animals upon it. All of these advantages 
are increased when root crops are made to enter 
largely into the system of culture. 





The Farmer’s Garden. 

The approaching is the proper season to lay out 
gardens, or to remodel old ones, preparatory to 
the operations of the coming spring. We. shall 
therefore offer some remarks upon their formation 
and preparation ; and intend hereafter to speak of 
the fruits and culinary vegetables most worthy of 
garden culture ; and, subsequently, for the guid- 
ance of such as have a taste or desire to mingle the 
ornamental with the useful—to gratify the eye as 
well as the palate—we propose to give a list of 
shrubs, herbaceous plants and annuals which are in 
most esteem, and best adapted to our climate. 

A kitchen garden, to which our observations will 
chiefly refer, should be near the dwelling, where it 
is not always practicable to chvose the soil, the as- 
pect, or the surface ; these are in a great measure 
contingent upon the abiding residence. The best 
aspect is south, east, and the intermediate points, 
because it is the earliest ; the best soil, isa rich 
deep loam, with a porous subsoil, that the roots of 
trees and plants may penetrate deep and broad, find 
plenty of sustenance, and be exenipt from standing 
water. The best surfuce is one that is level or 
gently sloping, as such is least liable to be washed 
and impoverished by heavy rains. 

Having selected a site, the next step is to enclose 
it with a substantial durable fence ; for without this 
precaution the usefulness and beauty of the garden 
are at the mercy of every unruly boy, pig and cow 
of the farm and neighborhood. A hedge, with a 
fence to protect it on the exterior till sufficiently 
strong, is the handsomest, if not the best material. 
We don’t make this recommendation in the expec- 
tation that it is likely to be foilowed by many, or 
perhaps any—for the idea is a prevalent one, and is 
sanctioned by the high authority of the Hon. James 
Garnet, that live fences are neither economical nor 
practicable in our climate—but because we think 
they can be made both cheap and efficient, when 
we become better acquainted with their manage- 
ment, and that they will ultimately be resorted to 
in many districts of our country where the materi- 
als for dead fences may become scarce and dear. 
Our reason for thinking they are practicable, results 
from our own experience : we have a strong substan- 
tial hedve of the three thorned locust growing, one 
of our native thorn, and one of privet. The two 
first are already a barrier to cattle, and they are all 
annually improving in strength and beauty. We 
have began to rear a fourth with plants of the buck- 
thorn. 

The size of the garden will depend upon the taste 
or convenience of the proprietor. It should not be 
less than the fourth of an acre, and may embrace, 
if garden fruit is to be cultivated, two acres. 
The plan which we submit with these remarks, and 
which we borrow from Cobbett’s Treatise on Garden- 
ing, embraces about one acre. 

In preparing the ground, three prominent objects 
should he kept in view : that the soil be made dry, 
that it be made deep, and that it be made rich. 
Underdrains, when necessary will effect the first ; 





trenching, the second, and manure the third. A 
wet soil, or a soil liable to be wet during any part 
of the growing season, will not grow healthy vigor- 
ous plants. A shallow soil will not give sufficient 
pasture to the roots of trees, or a sufficient depth to 
the tap-rooted plants which must ever constitute a 
part of the products of the garden—and is soon af- 
fected by drought. A poor soil will hardly com- 
“se sony for labor in garden products. But the soil 
peing dry, and deep, and rich, the seeds well put 
in in season, and the crop well taken care of, no 
branch of rural labor makes a more profitable re- 
turn than that which is bestowed upon a kitchen 
garden, especially where there is a contiguous 
market to take off what is not wanted for the fami- 
ly. The expenses of draining and trenching may be 
considered great and unnecessary ; but they are 
not so in the long run. They are for time, and not 
for a season ; and when once well done, need not be 
repeated. ‘The fibrous roots of plants penetrate deep, 
where the soil is congenial, and extend to a great 
breadth. Cobbett traced roots of the common tur- 
nip four feet, and Tull proved that they extended 
to six feet. ‘‘ It is well known,’’ says Cobbett, ‘‘to 
all who have had experience on this subject, that of 
two plants of almost any kind that stand for the 
space of three months in topsoil of the same quali- 
ty, one being on ground deeply moved [or trench- 
ed,] and the other on ground no deeper than usual, 
the former will exceed the latter one half in bulk. 
And as for trees, from the pear tree down to the 
currant bush, the difference is so great, that there 
is no room for comparison.’’ A tolerable spades- 
man can easily trench four rods in an October or 
November day. This, at seventy-five cents a day, 
would bring the cost of trenching an acre, and of 
rendering it permanently useful, to §30—and the 
ploughings, harrowings, &c. would be superseded 
in the work of preparation. 

The process of trenching is this: Begin at one 
end of the plat of ground, with the spade, a trench, 
all along, two feet wide, and two feet deep, unless 
an ungenial subsoil intervenes, in which case you 
may go some inches into this. ‘‘ Throw the earth 
out on the side away from the garden that is to be ; 
shovel out the bottom clean, and make the sides of 
the trench as nearly perpendicular as possible. 
Thus you have a clean open trench, running all 
along one end of your garden ground. You then 
take another piece, all along two feet wide, and 
put the earth that this new piece contains into the 
trench, taking off the top of the new, two feet wide, 
and turning that top down into the bottom of the 
trench, and then taking the remainder of the earth 
of the new two feet, and placing it on the top of the 
earth first turned into the bottom of the trench. 
Thus, when you have again shovelled out the bot- 
tom, and put it on the top of the whole that you 
have put into the trench, you have another clean 
trench two feet wide and two feet deep. You thus 
proceed till the whole of your garden ground be 
trenched;”’ filling up the last trench with the earth 
taken out of the first; ‘‘ and then it will have been 
cleanly turned over to the depth of two feet.’’ Cob- 
bett, § 20. There is another strong inducement for 
trenching, where fruit trees are to be grown. Some 
gardens are found not to be congenial to the growth of 
certain fruits, as the pear, the plum, &c. This is oft- 
en owing to the superficial stratum in which their 
roots are permitted to penetrate, often to stagnant 
water, reposing unobserved upon the subsoil, and 
often to deleterious materials in the subsoil itself. 
By draining, the water is conducted off; by trench- 
ing, the tilth is deepened, and the deleterious mat- 
ters in the subsoil, within the natural range of the 
roots, brought under the improving influence of the 
atmosphere, and its injurious properties destroyed 
by that influence, and from becoming incorporated 
with the true soil. To those who know how to ap- 
preciate the value and luxury of a succession of 
choice garden fruit, an outlay of $30, or rather of 
%20—for the suitable preparation by the plough will 
cost $10—will think little of the expense, when put 
in competition with the advantages which are likely 
to result from trenching. And if a garden is to be 
trenched, it is better to do it before trees or shrub- 
bery are planted in it, and the ground laid out, 
than after these operations have been wholly or par- 
tially performed. 

We copy, as we before observed, from Cobbett, 
our plan ofa garden, because we think it well suit- 
ed to the wants and convenience of the American 
farmer; and that it is better to have trees and culi- 
nary vegetables in distinct compartments, than to 
mix them, to the prejudice of both, as is generally 
the practice. The plan embraces one acre. One- 
half, or one-quarter, of this space may be taken by 
those who are parsimonious of means, or who dis- 
trust the utility of a larger plat; and with trifling 
modifications which will suggest on reflection, the 
general outlines of the plan may yet be preserved. 
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PLAN OF A FARMER’S GARDEN. 
[Fig. No. 46] 
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““The laying-out of a garden,’? says Cobbett, 
“< consists of the division of it into several parts, and 
in the allotting of those several parts to the several 
purposes for which the garden is made. These 
parts consist of walks, paths, plats, borders and 
a hot-bed ground.”’ 

The length of the garden, from east to west ac- 
cording to the above plan, is 100 yards ; the breadth 
50 yards. Cobbett’s reasons for this form, an ob- 
long square, are, ‘‘ first, that we get by it a long 
warm border under the north fence for the raising 
of things early in the spring. Second, we geta long 
and cool border under the south fence, for shading, 
during the great heats, things to which a burning 
sun is injurious. 7Z'hird, by this shape of the area 
of a garden, a large portion of the whole is shelter- 
ed, during winter and spring, from bleak winds.” 
The following is Cobbett’s explanation of the plan 
before us : 

‘““The long walk, from east to west, is six feet 
wide, as is also the cross walk in the middle. All 
the paths are three feet wide. The borders, Nos. 
2 and 3, are nine feet wide. ‘The dimensions of 
the plats, Nos. 5, 7,8, 9, 10 and 11, are (each) 
seventy feet from east to west, and fifty-six from 
north to south. Plat No. 6, is fifty-six by fifty. 
Plat No. 4, is sixty feet by thirty-six.’? And as to 
the mode of planting, he observes correctly, that all 
crops of large growth, as corn, peas, beans, oni- 
ons, beets, &c. should be planted in rows to run 
north and south ; while small crops are best plant- 
ed in rows running east and west, across the beds. 

It will be seen that a third part of the garden is 
appropriated to fruit trees, as the pear, plum, peach, 
yt &c.; that one-sixteenth is appropriated to 
hot-beds ; and the remainder, embracing six hun- 
dred feet of early and late border, to culinary vege- 
tables, medicinal and sweet herbs, small fruits, &c. 

We would suggest that a portion of one of the 
borders be appropriated to a garden nursery ; in 
which cuttings of the grape, currant, gooseberry, 
&c. and seedlings of fruit trees, may be planted, 
and budded or grafted, to replace those which de- 
cay. The currant will not do well in the same 
ground more than ten or a dozen years. The cur- 
rant may be raised ona single stem, as a dwarf 
tree, if, previous to the cutting being inserted, all 
the eyes but two or three of the upper ones, are cut 
out with a knife. 

An asparagus bed should be placed in an early 
border. It may be made from roots or seeds. ‘The 
plants or seeds should be in rows across the bed 
twelve inches apart, the plants six inches in the 
rows. It will last many years if taken care of, pay 
well for the labor bestowed upon it, and yield one 
of the finest delicacies for the table. 

We shall continue the subject, and proceed, in 





our next, to give some directions for filling the 
different compartments embraced in the above plan. 





Prevention of Smut. 

We extract the subjoined table from the Quarterly 
Journal for June, as particularly applicable and use- 
ful at this season. It gives the results of trials with 
various liquids, as steeps for seed wheat, made by 
Mr. Bevan, on a sandy soil in Bedfordshire. The 
columns in the table which are marked A. contain the 
result from the steeped grain which was sown ; and 
those marked B. are the results from smutted sam- 
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It will be seen that the seed steeped in a pickle of 
common salt was free from smut, gave the greatest 
product in good grain, and the greatest weight of 
straw. This steep may be used by every farmer. 

The article from which the above table is extract- 
ed was written by George W. Johnson. The writer 
examines the erroneous theories and opinions which 
have prevailed as to the origin or cause of smut in 
grain, and we think satisfactorily shows their fal- 
lacy. Mr. Johnson then proceeds to detail what he 
considers correct knowledge upon the subject, and 
quotes some of the most eminent naturalists in sup- 
port of the opinion, that what passes by the different 
names of smut, dust-brand and burnt corn is a pa- 
rasitical fungus, which preys not only upon the sap, 
but destroys the very organic structure of the grain 
and chaff upon which it fixes. Botanists generally 
distinguish this fungus by the name of urido sege- 
tum. Chemical analysis has shown it to consist, 
Ist. Of about one-third of its own weight of a green, 
butryaceous, foetid and acrid oil. 2d. Nearly one- 
fourth of a vegeto-animal substance, perfectly simi- 
lar to that which comes from putrid gluten. 3d. A 
black coal, one-fifth of its weight, similar to that 
which is found in all remnants of putrified organic 
compounds. 4th. Free phosphoric acid, amounting 
to scarcely more than .004 of the smut. 45th. Phos- 
phates of ammonia, magnesia and lime, in the pro- 
portion of a few thousandths.’”’  ‘* The contagion 
attacks especially the gluten, and precedes, indeed 
prevents, the formation of starch.”? It has also been 
shown, by Duhamel, Kirby and others, that the 
disease exists in the affected plant, before the de- 
velopment of the head; that it is propagated by 
minute seeds, which attach to the kernel, and which 
are so light as to float buoyantly in a damp at 
mosphere ; that the vitality of these seeds is not de- 
stroyed by frost; but that they will contaminate 
seed grain, with which they come in contact, after 
being long in the soil. In early spring, when the 
plants were but a few inches high, upon carefully 
opening the hose or blade which covers the ear, M. 
Duhamel found this embryo already black and dis- 
tempered. After quoting the results of many expe- 
riments besides those in the above table, made by 
Mr. Bevan, Mr. Johnson adds— 


“The conclusion from these and many other accor- 
dant experiments is, that washing the seed is effective 
in preventing the communication of the disease to the 
crop to which it gives birth. If the washing was fre- 
quently repeated, or the cleansing made complete, by 
passing a continued stream through the wheat for some 
hours, it is probable that simple water might be em- 
ployed for this purpose as effectually as any saline so 
lution. Butas this would require more labor than is 
desirable, and as the salts, &c. employed are beneficial 
in other ways, by protecting the seed from vermin, and 








ministering to the future vigor of the plants, steeps are 


generally and very properly adopted.” 

_ If lime be adopted, it is recommended to prepare 
it by mixing “one pound of fresh lime with three gal- 
lons of boiling water, allowing these to stand for two 
hours, and the clear liquor then to be poured off and 
immediately used. In this liquor the wheat should be 
soaked for twelve hours, stirred twice or thrice during 
the time, and then mixed upon a floor, with the powder 
made by pouring three gallons [pints?] of boiling wa- 
ter upon five pounds of lime.” ; 

Mr. Johnson has had no experience with lime him- 
self; but he has witnessed many experiments with stale 
urine and a solution of common salt. He thinks the 
latter the most agreeable; and although both were 
completely effective, without exception, he has used the 
salt, as being most cleanly as well as convenient. His 
mode is, to wash the seed with pure water, to skim off 
the floating light grains, and then to soak it twelve 
hours in a pickle made with common salt, strong 
enough to tloata hen’s egg. Mr. Johnson is satisfied, 
from experiments he made, and which he details, that 
the soil is one source of infection, and that salt is an 
antidote to this infection; and he thinks the truth of 
these opinions is confirmed by the fact, “ that fields in 
the vicinity of the sea are rarely injured, and never ex- 
tensively, by the ravages of the smut.” 





Green’s Straw Cutter. 

Our ingenious countryman, Mr. Green, has re- 
ceived a high compliment, in the encomium which 
has been passed upon his machine by the Highland 
Agricultural Society of Scotland. A description of 
this machine was sent from Canada to the secretary, 
by Mr. Ferguson, who pronounced it ‘‘ the easiest 
and the most effective cutter he ever met with—a 
real first rate machine.’”? The communication was 
laid before the committee on machinery, who, after 
making a machine according to the desc ription, 
and sufficiently testing it, reported that they found 
it ‘‘to bear out all that was reported of it by Mr. 
Ferguson;”? that ‘‘it is now ascertained, that it 
will cut three times more than the best of the com- 
mon sort, and with less force ;”? and that ‘one per- 
son driving the machine will cut with ease five hun- 
dred weight of hay or straw in an hour.”? This isa 
high, but deserving commendation. The notice, 
with a cut of this machine, is published in the so- 
ciety’s papers for June. 

Suggestions to the Wool Grower. 

Hitherto the attention of the farmers has been prin- 
cipally directed to the rearing of «/ eep for the profit 
of the fleece, or of the carcass # separately, without 
reference to the advantages to is derived from both 
conjointly. Hence the Saxon, Merino and New- 
Leicester breeds have been pris: pally sought for, the 
two first on account of their fixe wool, and the latter 
on account of the great weight of carcass. The great 
increase in the number of line & oolled sheep, and the 
serious depression for soine time in the wool market, 
render it worth the consideration of the sheep master, 
whether he cannot vary the character of his flock to 
advantage. 

The South Down sheep of Britain have the repu- 
tation of making the best mutton of any breed; and 
this mutton sells for a penny a pound more in the 
London market than any other. We have ate of 
this mutton several times, and recently, and think it 
deserves al] the commendation bestowed upon it. 
The sheep are hardy, and are peculiarly adapted to 
light upland soils. ‘They take on fat quick, and come 
to early maturity. This breed has been recently im- 
proved by a cross with the improved Cotswold, with 
great advantage to the fleece, without seeming pre- 
judice to the mutton. A Mr. Troynam states in the 
July number of the Farmers’ Magazine, that he ob- 
tained from 300 ewes of this cross, while suckling 
their lambs, an average of five pounds of wool each, 
and from 110 yearlings, an average of seven pounds 
two ounces each. The wool sold at 42s. per tod of 
Wlbs. which is equal to 32 cents per Ib. or $1.60 for 
the ewes, and $2.24 for the yearling fleece. 


Harvesting Corn. 
As the Indian corn harvest comes in this month, we 
would suggest to those who have not adopted the 
practice, to cut the crop at the ground, and immedi. 
ately to deposite it in stooks, as a means of lessening 
the harvest labor, of securing the crop from the injue 
rious effects of early frost, and of materially enhancing 
its value, o.er the old mode of topping. The cro 
may be cut as soon as the grain has become eel 
By our experiments, made with great care, the details 
of which will be found in our last November number, 
we gain six bushels an acre, in heavy corn, by cutti 
up the crop, over what we obtain by topping it, a 
make a still greater gain in the forage. 


A Steam Plough, 

Is now being constructed in New-Jerecy, designed 
for operating on the western prairies. An intelligent 
gentleman who has examined it, has so much confi- 
dence in its success, that he tells us he has ordered 
one for his own use, in the valley of the Wabash. 
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The Crops—(Private Correspondence.) 

After ordering a quantity of Rohan potatoes and 
Dutton corn to be forwarded to him the coming fall, 
our Baltimore correspondent, G. B. Smith, adds: «I 
would remark, that pose great value on the fact of 
petting these articles from you direct, for our farmers 
have been so greatly hoaxed or cheated by seedsmen, 
that they have little confidence in them. I could not 
have sold the spring wheat (Italian) had Mr. B. not 
been able to have brought a letter from you. All I 
fold has turned out well. The extreme heat has 
caused much of it to shrink, but it has all made a 
good crop. What little Siberian was sold here has 
not done well at all; and a great deal that I knew 
was of a doubtful character, and refused to have any 
thing to do with, has, as I expected, resulted very 
badly. At present the prospect of the Dutton corn 
is favorable.” 

Muiberry Farm, N. J. July 29.—“ Our harvest is 
over, and we have but a poor crop,—I mean a light 
one. Rye is meagre enough. Some of our best 
farmers say they have not half a crop. As a general 
remark, I believe we shall not gather more than ten 
bushels to the acre, this section of country over. 
This region is one of the best; indeed more rye is 
raised upon an equal number of farms than on any 
other in the state. ‘he grass crops are proportion- 
ably light. Oats are not half a crop. Corn is so in- 
jured by drought, that one and all agree there cannot 
now, if rain should come within a few days, be more 
than half a crop. ‘There has been no rain for six 
weeks past, and vegetation generally is suffering 
beyond recovery. Pasture there is none. Potatoes 
are scarce—buckwheat destroyed by grasshoppers. 
T'ruly the farmer’s prospect is discouraging and dark 
enough. J. NB.” 

Knorville, Te.-—“ The small grain harvest was never 
better in Hast ‘Tennessee. ‘The crop from the golden 
chaff, alias Missouri wheat, is unusually large. It is 
decidedly the favorite of our farmers. It was from its 
first, introduction into this climate excellent—but the 
acclimating process has improved it essentially. We 
have been experimenting with the Siberian wheat, 
but as it is not yet matured, I cannot say how it suits 
our soil and Jatitude. J. G. M. Ramsey.” 

Braintree, Mass.—“ Wheat has failed with me, 
(the Siberian spring.) It has rusted; the kernel 
has not filled. The land was limed, and the produce 
of straw is estimated at two and a half tons per acre 
—so we are here at a loss for some crop to seed down 
with in June, from our lands being springy, as our 
farmers reject oats and barley. Of hay our yield has 
been abundant, [ should judge a quarter more than 
the last season, and it has been got in well. Corn 
yromises well. Potatoes in many places lack rain. 
Fruits not so abundant as the blossoms indicated, 
though the growth of wood has been great. On the 
whole, the countryman has this year more than usual 
to be grateful tor. B. V. French.” 

The rust is a sufficient cause of the shrinkage of 
the wheat, and the crop should be cut as soon as it 
appears. It seems to us, besides, that the soil of 
Fast Massachusetts lacks something besides lime, to 
fit it for the wheat crop, viz. animal matter, an essen- 
tial element of the gluten of wheat. Barley and oats 
are good crops on soils adapted to their growth; and 
we suspect, by the greater amount of their product, 
on such soils, would make a better return than wheat 
does there. We advise our correspondent to try 
again. First to underdrain his wet grounds, which 
will enable him to sow early ; and if he is anxious 
for the wheat bounty, let him apply some concen- 
trated manure, containing animal matter, as bone 
dust, horn shavings, poudrette, animal carbon, urine, 
fish or slaughter-house manure. These article are 
all comeatable in the viemity of Boston. 

Greenwich, N. J. August 9th, 1338.--“ The wheat 
crop with us was quite promising, but suffered from 
the rust, and many of our farmers have their crops 
injured by the smut. The corn crop never looked 
more promising than at the commencement of last 
month, but we have had no rain for more than four 
weeks, and much of it is now entirely dry ; but I sup- 
pose that rain in a few days would probably make half 
acrop. Some buckwheat was sown before the ground 
became too dry for vegetation—some have been wait- 
ing for rain, and have not sown; and some that was 
sown since the ground was dry does not vegetate. 
Respectfully. Benj. Sheppard.” 

From the various notices in the newspapers, and 
from information derived from travellers, it seems cer- 
tain, that the early harvest, embracing winter grain 
and hay, has been unsually abundant throughout our 
country. Yet we regret to learn, that the drought of 
July has been severe and disastrous to the late crops, 
all along our Atlantic border, from Virginia to Mas- 
sachusetts. 

In Virginia, it is stated from Norfolk and Winches- 
ter, that the corn crop has been greatly injured, and 
upon light soils nearly destroyed. 

In Maryland, the injury is still greater; in Frede- 


rick and Washington, two of the best agricultural 
counties, “many farmers have cut down their corn 
stalks, with the intention of putting wheat in the 
fields. In many fields the yield will not be half a bar- 
rel (25 bushels) the acre. The clover and pasture 
fields have also suffered dreadfully, and upon many 
farms they have had to resort to their hay to sus- 
tain their stock.” 

In Pennsylvania, the injury has also been very se- 
rious. {t is stated from Harrisburgh, that “the corn 
and potato crops are considered as gone past recove- 
ry. The farmers are turning their cattle into their 
corn fields, and cutting their stalks up for fodder.’ 
Fruit, also, has been much injured. 

In New-Jersey, the south part of New-York, Con- 
necticut, Rhode-Island and Massachusetts, the drought 
has also been severe. It has been less go in this vici- 
nity; though here the corn, potatoes, and late sown 
wheat and oats will be sensibly diminished in product. 
The heavy rains which fell here on the 5th and 6th 
August, completely saturated the soil, and revived 
and gladdened animated nature. In the northern 
and some portion of the western parts of our state, 
there has been no want of rain. 


On Earthing Potatoes. 

The general practice has been, and now is, to earth 
the potato crop, by making conical hills or ridges.— 
But, within a few years, the propriety of this mode of 
culture has been doubted, as tending to curtail the 
pasture of the plant, and to expose it to greater in- 
jury from drought; and several, who have experi- 
mented in the matter, have come to the conclusion, 
that the crop is most productive when but partially, 
or not at all earthed. A French Journal gives the 
following as the result of one experiment made by M. 
de Dombale:—Eight rows were horse-hoed; some 
little time after they were earthed up, and when five 
inches high they were again earthed up. Other eight 
rows in the same place, and under exactly the same cir- 
cumstances, were only horse-hoed, at the same time 
with the others, but received no earthing up or sub- 
sequent culture. The product of the earthed up po- 
tatoes was 1,222 lbs; of the others 1,408 Ibs. and in 
a very fertile spot, the difference was one-third in fa- 
vor of the latter. 








Effect of Steam Power. 

The effect of steam navigation in enlarging the 
commerce in eggs, has been wondertul. The impor- 
tation of eggs from Ireland, during the Jast year, to Li- 
verpool and Bristol alone, amounted in value to $450,- 
000. ‘The importations into England from France, 
were probably much greater. The egg commerce of 
our country has also been greatly increased, by the 
facility of transporting them to our large towns by 
means of steam. Equal facilities have been afforded, 
by steam navigation, for the transportation of beef 
cattle. Thousands of fat animals are now annually 
taken down the Hucson, on board of boats towed by 
steam. Rail-roads are also now being employed for 
the transportation of fat animals, and promise impor- 
tant advantages, not only in diminishing the expense 
of marketing, but in preventing the waste of flesh in- 
cident to driving a distance. 





Horticultural Society of the Valley of the Hudson. 

This society was organized in May last. We have 
not hitherto noticed any of its proceedings, from the 
hope, that ere this, we should have been able to publish 
them entire, with a notice of the first exhibition. ‘The 
proceedings and notice came to us first in a printed 
form after the present number of our paper was pre- 
pared for press. We are obliged, therefore, to be con- 
tent with giving them a brief notice for the present, re- 
serving toa future opportunity a more detailed state- 
ment. 

The plan of this association originated with a few in- 
dividnals, who were desirous of profiting themselves and 
the public, by the improvement of horticulture and ru- 
ral embellishment, in the valley of the Hudson—by in- 
troducing and disseminating among us, all the choice 
garden and orchard fruits, culinary vegetables and or- 
namental plants, that are congenial to our soil and cli- 
mate, and suited to our wants and comforts. A cireu- 
lar, inviting a meeting at New-York on the 30th May, 
for the purpose of organizing an association, was print- 


Walsh, Geo. C. Thorburn, Ph. S. Van Rensselaer, James 


son, Jas. A. Hamilton and Freeborn Garretson. From 
an untoward series of disappointments, these circulars 
had but a partial circulation, and did not arrive in N. 
York for distribution till the day before the time ap- 
pointed for the meeting. 

A meeting of respectable gentlemen, from different 
eounties on the Hudson, did, however, take place at the 
rooms of the Lyceum of Natural History, in New-York, 


were chosen, and preliminary steps were taken to have 
a semi-annual exhibition of horticultural productions, 
together with a suitable address, at the rooms of the 





ed, with the following respectable names attached to it, | 
viz: Morgan Lewis, James G. King, J. Buel, Stephen | 
Van Rensselaer, Ed. P. Livingston, John W. Knevels, | 
Theodore Allen, J. R. Stuyvesant, John Torrey, Alex. | 


Wilson, A. J. Downing, Wm. Thorburn, J. A. Thomp.- | 


on the 30th May—a constitution was adopted, officers | 





Lyceum, No. 563 Broadway, this fall. The time of the 
exhibition has now been fixed for the 27th of the pre- 
sent month of September. 

The objects of the society, as set forth in the consti- 
tution, are—“the promotion of horticulture, and the 
taste for rural improvement in general—by comparative 
exhibitions, at which medals and premiums shall be 
awarded—by procuring and disseminating choice fruits 
and plants—by experiments in culture throughout dif- 
ferent sections of the territory embraced—by lectures 
and essays on various subjects connected with the sci- 
ence and practice of horticulture—and in such other 
methods as shall be deemed advantageous by the asso- 
ciation.” The constitution also declares, that there shall 
be semi-annual exhibitions—first, the summer meeting, 
for the smaller fruits and earlier flowers, to be held in 
June, at Albany, Poughkeepsie and Newburgh, alter- 
nately; and second, the autumnal meeting, for the lar- 
ger variety of hardy fruits, and late floral and vegetable 
productions, to be held in September or October, in the 
city of New-York. The terms of admission to members, 
are an initiating fee of Five Dollars—no annual contri- 
butions are exacted. 

The following officers were elected for the ensuing 
year :—J. Buel, of Albany, President; A. J. Downing, 
of Orange, Corresponding Secretary; N. G. Carnes, of 
New-York, Recording Secretary; G. C. Thorburn, of 
New-York, Treasurer; Ph. 8. Van Rensselaer of Alba- 
ny, Ed. P. Livingston of Columbia, E. Holbrook of 
Dutchess, N. Becar of Kings, Alex’r Walsh of Rensse- 
laer, John Torrey of New-York, C. Ludlow of Orange, 
R- Arden of Putnam, J. E. Dickey of Queens, Eleazer 
Lord of Rockland, Samuel Young of Saratoga, A. B. 
Hasbrouck of Ulster, James A. Hamilton of Westches- 
ter, and William Emerson of Richmond, Vice-Presi- 
dents. Executive Committee: Theodore Allen, J. R. 
Stuyvesant and J. W. Knevels, of Dutchesss; Henr 
Robinson, J. F. Betts and C. Downing, of Orange; i. 
M’Donald M’Intyre, William Thorburn and James 
Wilson, of Albany; and John J. Palmer, James Pennell, 
(M. D.) J. A. Perry, James R. Hamilton, John Gro- 
shon, and William R. Rushton, of New-York. 

Gentlemen throuhout the valley ot the Hudson, and 
elsewhere, are requested to bring to the exhibition, on 
the 27th September, such horticultural and agricultural 
products as may serve to make up a complete compara- 
tive exhibition of the various fruits, flowers and vegeta- 
bles, produced upon our diversified soils. 

The Horticultural and Pomological Societies of Eu- 
rope, have effected important benefits to mankiud, by 
their labors in producing new varieties of fruits, flowers 
and enculents, and in collecting, and disseminating the 
choicer varieties. We are indebted to their labors, at 
this day, for many new and valuable kinds, which other- 
wise would probably have remained unknown to us. 
Nor do we lack evidence, at home, of the utility of 
these associations: the societies at Boston, Philadel- 
phia, Baltimore, Washington, and in the western part 
of our state, have done, and are doing, much, to multi- 
ply the sources of human enjoyment, and to promote 
a laudable taste for rural embellishment and social en- 
joyments. When we consider the science, the wealth 
the taste, and the professional talent, that may be found 
in the valley of the Hudson—the liberality and enter- 
prise of its population—the susceptibility of our valley 
for high and picturesque improvement—and the advan- 
tages which may be made to flow from the labors of 
the society,—we cannot hesitate in expressing a convic- 
tion, that the project will be promptly and generously 
sustained and supported by our enlightened citizens. 

Application for membership may be made to the offi- 
cers named above, who will furnish the printed pro- 
ceedings, embracing the constitution, and a diploma, 
under the seal of the corporation. 


Great Sale of Short-Hforned Cattle. 

The Short-Horned stock of C. 8, Clarkson, of Cin- 
cinnati, full and part blooded, was lately sold at auc- 
tion. It comprised 91 animals, and sold for the gross 
amount of $27,802—averaging $305 each. One of 
the cows with a calf, sold for $1,075; a cow, 12 years 
old, sold for $1,000; a yearling heifer at $700; a two 
year old heifer at $875; athree year old bull $1,450; 
and a bull calf, 9 months old, for $1,000!! When 
will our farmers learn. from these extraordinary prices, 
the difference between superior and ordinary cattle? 
When they appreciate justly their true interests. By 
the way: we think the Short-Horn fever has attained 
a crisis in Ohio and Kentucky, and that prices must 
hereafter retrograde, rather than advance. We re- 
| member that in 1815, or thereabouts, some Merino 
| bucks sold for $1,500, and that a few years afterwards 
| they sold at $50, and even at $15. To use a com- 
| mon sense proverb—* there should be reason in all 
things.” 

A Flora of North America, 

| By Prof. John Torrey and Asa Gray, is now being 
published by Messrs. Carville, New-York, Carey & 
| Lee, Philadelphia. and Little, Brown & Co. Boston. 
| It is to be comprised in three closely printed vols. of 
550 pages each, and is to embrace all the indigenous 
and naturalized plants growing north of Mexico, in- 
cluding Nuttall’s collection from the Rocky Moun- 
tains. The first volume is to comprise the exogenous 
| polypetalous plants, and to be published in three num- 
| bers, or parts, of 154 pages each—price $1.50 for 
| each part. 
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Flax Culture. 
We have been presented with two specimens of 
flax fibre, one in a greenish unrotted state, and the 
other, termed short-staple, prepared by a new pro- 
cess, white, soft and delicate, fitted for the finest fa- 
brics. This short staple may be carded, spun and 
wove, by machinery, like cotton. ‘Three tons of stem 
will make one ton of unprepared lint—seven tons of 
stem wil] make one ton of short-staple lint. This 
new discovery in the process of preparing the lint, 
will give encouragement for an extended culture of 
flax, particularly in districts where it is now raised 
for the seed only, as in Seneca county—as the stems 
will be worth $12 per ton to the grower, exclusive of 
the seed, as soon as they are thrashed. If the anti- 
cipations which have been indulged in, of the value 
and importance of this discovery, should be realized, 
flax is likely ere long to become one of the great sta- 
ples of our soil. 





Insects—Genus Curculio—Weevil. 

A series of papers is being published in the Edin- 
burgh Quarterly Journal of Agriculture, “On insects 
most injurious to vegetables and animals, and the 
means best calculated to counteract their ravages,” 
by James Duncan. Of the genus Curculio, Mr. Dun- 
can informs us, no less than five hundred different spe- 
cies have been described as inhabiting Britain.— 
« Both in the larve and perfect state, they feed ex- 
clusively on vegetable substances.” Since the time 
of Linneus, naturalists have subdivided them into a 
multitude of genera. They are found to be very formi- 
dable enemies, both tothe farmer and gardener. Some, 
in their larve state, prey upon the roots of plants; 
some upon the foliage; some upon the blossoms; 
some upon fruit; and some upon ripened seeds, as 
the weevil upon the contents of the granary. This 
last kind, particularly prejudicial to the farmer, is de- 
nominated 

“Calandra granaria—T he extensive devastations of 
this, the grain-weeril/, as it is called par excellence, have 
obtained for it a kind of bad eminence among its com- 
peers, and caused its habits to be investigated with con- 
siderable attention. Several circumstantial accounts 
of it have accordingly been published; but we cannot, 
for that reason, omit to include a resumé of its history 
in a general notice of the insects destructive to vegeta- 
ble produce, more especially since the best of these ac- 
counts are in a foreign language, and in works not rea- 
dily accessible to the general reader. It is the only 
species of the genus Calandra that can properly be con- 
sidered a native of this country, and presents the fol- 
lowing generic peculiarities :—Antenn® scarcely longer 
than the head and rostrum, inserted near the base of 
the latter, nine-jointed,—the elongated radical joint, 
when bent backwards, reaching to the thorax,—six fol- 
lowing short,—the remainder forming a narrow, some- 
what ovate club, the apex of which is spongy; rostrum 
rather long ; thorax elongate, a little narrowed in front; 
elytra scarcely longer than the thorax, and not quite 
covering the abdomen; legs rather short. The species 
in question is nearly two lines in length; of a brown or 
pitchy colour when mature, but pale on first emerging 
from the pupa; the thorax is nearly as long as the ely- 
tra, rather depressed above, and covered with large ob- 
long punctures; elytra scarcely so wide as the thorax 
at their base, the surface marked with deep lines faintly 
punctured in the bottom; under side of the body also 
punctured ; legs rusty red. 

“ This insect frequents granaries and other reposito- 
ries of corn, where the female buries herself in the 
heaps, and deposites her eggs in the grain. For this 
purpose she makes a small hole with her rostrum in the 
skin of the grain in an oblique direction, and, after hav- 
ing placed an egg in it, closes the aperture by means of 
a glutinous matter. Never more than one egg is con- 
signed to a single grain, as the whole of the substance 
of the interior is insufficient for the support of no more 
than one larva. The latter is hatched in a longer or 
shorter time, according to the temperature, but usually 
after a few days. It isa smal! vermiform creature, of 
a white colour, and about a line in length, composed of 
nine segments, the body soft, but the head of a harder 
consisteney, in order to afford sufficient support to a 
pair of strong jaws, which are the only external organs 
it has either space or apparent inclination to employ. 
With these it erodes the farinaceous substance of the 
grain, continually enlarging its dwelling as it continues 
to increase in size; and by the time that the whole of 
the interior is scooped out, it is prepared to assume a 
different form when food is no longer necessary. The 
pupa into which it now changes is also white, somewhat 
transparent, and lies like the kernel of a nut within its 
shell, the latter being formed by the exterior envelop 
of the grain. When the perfect insect is matured, it 
makes its escape by gnawing a hole in the walls of its 
tencment 


“ The period when these changes take place, and the | 


duration of each successive state, are greatly influenced 
by the temperature. In the south of France, for exam- 
ple, the female commences laying in the month of April, 
and the insects continue to propagate till September 
In this country they increase rapidly only during the 
warmer inonths of summer 
pected in such circumstances, the geographical distri- 


bution of the Calandra is likewise dependent on tem- | two or three crushing mills have yet been erected; and ! 





| says, is not a fertilizer to the turnip crop 


As might naturally be ex- | 


perature ; they occur in profusion in the south of 
France, and similar latitudes in Europe; are likewise 
too abundant in London and the southern districts of 
England, but gradually become less plentiful as we ad- 
vance northward. We believe that they seldom occa- 
sion any serious damage in Scotland. Onan average, 
it may be stated, that from forty to forty-five days 
elapse from the union of the sexes till the evolution of 
the perfect beetle, the greatest proportion of which is 
spentin the larva state. From the number of eggs laid 
by a single female, it has been calculated that her de- 
scendants may amount, in a single season, to 23,600 in- 
dividuals; a sees of fecundity which may enable us 
to judge of the evil they are calculated to produce when 
their numbers, in the first instance, are considerable. 

“ Although the larva is of course the principal cause 
of this injury, the perfect insects take likewise a direct 
share in it, by gnawing the grains. It has, indeed, been 
denied by some observers, that they ever do this, ex- 
cept when making an opening for the admission of the 
egg ; but it is utterly improbable that they should, for 
such a length of time, frequent places where they can 
have access to no other kind of food, without using the 
grain as such. In this condition, however, probably 
very little food suffices, and the injury done consists 
rather in the frequent breaking of the skin of the grain, 
than in the actual quantity of its substance consumed. 

“The grain into which this insidious foe has been so 
expertly introduced, presents no external appearance 
of being unsound, but when immersed in water, it floats 
on the surface, a circumstance which intimates that the 
farina has been destroyed. When this is the case, the 
infected particles should be removed, if possible from 
the heap, and the enclosed beetles killed. But in an 
extensive granary, this is obviously no easy task, and 
the loss arising from the insects will not in many in- 
stances, greatly exceed the trouble and expense in- 
curred by any means of separation that has yet been 
employed. If the damaged grain, however, be so much 
lighter as the above-mentioned circumstance seems to 
indicate, it appears probable that if the whole were 
passed through a winnowing machine, it would be 
thrown out in the same manner as the chaff and light 
corn are in an ordinary case. If this operation were 
found to answer the purpose, it could be more easily 
carried into effect than any other plan that has been re- 
commended. That of exposing the corn to heat, is lia- 
ble to this objection, that before the eggs or larva could 
be destroyed, the temperature would require to be so 
high that it would dry the corn too much, and even 
calcine it. 


“The principal object ought to be the destruction of 


the beetles before they have had time to lay their eggs ; 


after that operation is accomplished, they spedily die of 


their own accord. Of the various schemes that have 
been proposed for this purpose, the following is the most 
approved. When the individuals have passed the win- 
ter in a torpid state, are beginning to recover their ac- 
tivity, and to move about among the grain, a small heap, 
composed of that kind of corn to which they are most 
partial (which is said to be barley,) should be placed 
ata small distance from the principal store. The lat- 
ter should then be turned over, and tossed about as 
much as possible, at intervals, that the weevils may be 
fairly disturbed and put in motion. Naturally very 
fond of quiet, and anxious to escape from such uncere- 
monius treatment, they take refuge in the undisturbed 
heap placed as a decoy. When collected there in num- 
bers, they are speedily incapacitated for further mis- 
chief by having boiling water poured orer them in such 
quantities as completely to saturate the heap. Such in- 
dividuals as escape to the walls or elsewhere, may be 
swept together by a broom, and easily disposed of.— 
The corn of the decoy-heap may afterwards be separa- 
ted from the dead insects by sifting. Even though this 
plan may appear not to promise much in the recital, it 
is affirmed that, in practice, ithas been attended with 
highly favourable results. 

“As these creatures do not propagate except at a 
pretty high temperature, attempts have been made to 
check their increase by keeping that below the requisite 
degree. The only means employed for this purpose is 
free ventilation; but this must necessarily prove. inefti- 
cient; for it is obviously impossible, in the summer 


months, thereby to effect such a reduction as is at all | 
ex: | 


likely to influence their economy. More might be 
pected from mixing the corn with quick lime, sulphur, 
or some other substance which seems fitted to disgust 
them; but this could only be done with grain designed 
to be used as seed; for the taint they are likely to com- 
municate, render such applications inexpedient when 
it is to be employed for other purposes.” 

It is our tention hereafter to make further extracts 
from the imteresting numbers of Mr. Duncan. 


Susgestions, &c. in Husbandry. 
[ Adbstracted fi m foreign publications.] 





BONE MANURE 

C. W. Johnston, who has recently published a work 
of repute on liquid manures. in an article on bone dust, 
inthe Farmers’ Magazine, condemns the practice of 
mixing plaster with it, for turnips, as the latter, he 
The price 
of bone dust in England, is from £4 10s to £5 58 per 
ton (20 to 24 dollars.) Thousan have been 
brought into a productive state, by the use only of this 
The introduction of the use of 
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fertilizing material 
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the demand for agriculture is likely to keep pace with 
the supply. There are three advantages arising from 
the use of this and other concentrated manures, as pou- 
drette, horn shavings and animal carbon, &c.: they are 
portable—enough for an acre of land can be carried at 
a single load—they act speedily—their effects being im- 
mediate—and they promote clean husbandry, being free 
from all seeds that annoy the crop, and of course save 
labor in weeding, where they are applied. Diminutive 
in quantity as they may seem, they have nevertheless 
become, in Europe, auxiliaries to the cattle yard, and 
are becoming so with us, in the improvement of the 
soil. Our practice is to mix the horn shavings and crush- 
ed bones with our recent yard dung, when on the eve 
of applying it, at the rate of a bushel of the one to a 
load of the other. This induces fermentation, and we 
think the effect is highly beneficial. 
THE TURNIP FLEA, 

We find in our foreign agricultural journals—-many 
communications on the subject of the turnip flea (Ha/ti- 
ca rumosum). One of these, from Henry Le Keux, is par- 
ticularly descriptive of the habits of the insect, and de- 
tails a great number of experiments which the writer 
had gone into to prevent its ravages. The result of his 
long continued experiments seems to be, that the best 
and most efficient mode of preventing their depreda- 
tions upon the ruta baga, is, as our Dutchess corres- 
pondent recommends in regard to the grub—to feed 
them with a more attractive food, than the plants which 
we would preserve. And M. Le Keux, therefore, sows 
the seed of the common white and stone turnip with 
his ruta baga. “I have tavariab/y found,” he says, 
“where this has been done, that the former are first 
attacked, and sometimes, and indeed generally, destroy- 
ed, before the latter have been touched, which by that 
time have grown to such a size as not to be injured by 
them; and in seasons when the fly has not been very 
numerous, the Swede has not had a single puncture 
upon it, while every leaf of the white stone turnip, by 
the side of it, has been pierced full of holes.” M. Le 
K. detected the larvae of this insect in the leaf, between 
the epidermis and lower surface, 

MANGEL WURZEL. 

Mr. Hillyard, an extensive cultivator of this root, 
gives the following concise observations in regard to 
the culture, use and preservation of this root, in the 
Farmers’ Magazine. 

“Those who have not a depth of mould free from 
couch, and a good supply of manure, had better not at- 
tempt the cultivation of the mangel. It will grow on 
soils where Swedes will not grow. For lambing ewes 
in the spring, it is invaluable. Mangel improves by 
keeping. It should be drilled or dibbled about one inch 
deep. Soak the seed till it sprouts—{an excellent pre- 
caution.] I dibble in single seeds 34 inches apart, ina 
hole made by a boy pressing down, by a handle about 
four feetlong, a piece of wood sixteen inches long,* and 
about four broad, with three pegs in, seven inches 
asunder, to make 3 holes one inch deep, one seed put in 
each hole, (two if the seed does not appear good) and 
rake the holes in. When taken up the latter end of 
October, [this should be done as soon as the tops cease 
lo grow, or the under leaves turn yellow,] strip off eve- 
ry leaf, and throw into furrows two rows, which pull 
up by hand, the other with double mould board plough, 
with shell board off. Dig pits two or three feet deep 
and twelve broad; in these the roots are stacked, an 
ridged up to the height of ten or twelve feet from the 
surface of the earth. Faggots should be set upright 
about every two yards in the centre of the pit, [before 
the roots are put in) and continued tothe roof, all 
along which, faggots should lie, By this contrivance 
heat is carried off, and rotting prevented. Cover up 
with dry straw or haulm, then cover with mould, allow- 
ing a little time for the heatto escape, before complete 
ly covering the stock for winter [or spring] store.” 

An “Essex Farmer” feeds mangel to his horses, and 
finds it an excellent substitute for hay. He feeds his 
horses with it all through winter, at the rate of half a 
bushel per head, mixed with chaff, and one bushel and 
a half of corn oats per week to each. His horses are 
thus kept in good working order, and he says he saves 30 
per cent, by thus substituting the mangel for hay 

FEEDING CATTLE—MANURES. 

It is customary at the cattle shows in Britain, for the 
successful competitors for premiums in particular, on 
receiving their award, to address the company present. 
We find in these addresses many suggestions of practi- 
cal use, and from practical farmers. At the Suffolk 
show last December, on the chairman suggesting, that 


| as it was the expectation as well as wish, to blend in- 
| struction with festivity, he hoped that any gentleman 


present who could afford information with respect to 
farming operations, would favor the company with it. 
Mr. Shillitto, one of the successful competitors for good 
stock, rose, and after some preliminary remarks, pro- 
eceded as follows 

“The first step of importance, in his opinion, was to 
obtain a good sorl of animal, an animal that would car- 


*We have used a dibble of thie kind. It may be likened to 
an inverted y,; the perpendicular being the handle, and the 
pegs being inverted in the lower side of the cross or horizon. 
tal prece. When the dibble ix pl sced down at the right cauge, 
which may be readily done by placing the last peg of the dib- 
ble in the last hole made, the boy presses with his foot, if ne- 


, upon the horizontal piece, so as to make the holes 


cessary 
suffimently deep. The pegs may be 3 inatead of 7 inches 
apert, and thus abridge the labor. In well prepared ground 


a boy may dibble at a good pace.—C. Cult. 
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ry quality as well as quantity—meat as well as size. | tilizing materials for our lands, by means similar to 
The next step was its proper feeding, and to this last | those suggested by Mr. Sheppard; and high considera- 
point he had paid much attention. One thing to which | tions of cleanliness and health, as well as those which 
special notice should be paid, was the quantity of food | appertain to rural economy, and the productiveness of 


given toanimals. It was a maxim with some breeders | the soil, forcibly concur in inducing us to wish success 


to give them large quantities—to gorge them. This, 


however, was decidedly wrong. On the contrary, be 
careful not to furnish them with too much, or, in plain 
terms, more than the animal could thrive as well as 
fat upon. Again, it was necessary the animal should 
have a variety of food; for he had seen that, if breed- 
ers went on with feeding with one kind of food, the 
stomach gotcloyed. As soon as he saw that taking 
place in his own beasts, he immediately changed the 
food. Whenever he walked through his yard, and 
found an animal not taking sustenance in proper quan- 
tities, he had him instantly removed from the rest, un- 
til his appetite was restored.” “ Another matter to 
which the attention of the breeder should be directed, 
was the quantity of water given toa beast. Every 
animal should be allowed to drink two or three times 
in a day, if it had not water always at command.” 

The brute, like the man, delights in variety, One 
kind of food soon cloys tie appetite, and excess de- 
ranges the digestive organs. We want drink, and salt, 
with every meal; and why notthe brute? On the sub- 
ject of manures, Mr. Shillito remarked. 

“The' modern agriculturist, he thought, did not pay 
sufficient attention to the manures made in the fold-yard. 
Sometimes he had been asked how his fatting animals 
paid him for the trouble of producing them. This, 
however, could not be answered by a mere reference 
to the sum he obtained for them by sale—but there was 
a variety of circumstances to be considered before he 
could answer it properly. For instanee—the quantity 
of manure obtained trom them was one—not wet straw, 
but good manure. ‘There was another thing which re- 
quired attention—when the manure was carred from 
the fold-yards into the fields, it was suffered to lie ina 
large heap for a long time—so long, indeed, that before 
it was spread upon the land its qualities had perished. 
He was aware that it required a certain time for fer- 
mentation to take place, but it was frequently left till 
such fermentation had passed off. It was his practice, 
as soon as the heaps were raised on the field, to throw 
a quantity of mould upon it, and thus prevent evapora- 
tion taking place too rapidly. Proper attention ought 
also be paid to draining the fold-yard. The produce 
saved was now in ten out of twelve instances lost. It 
would be advisable when the yard had a fall, to esta- 
blish conveniences for catching it, and then convey it to 
the lands. In France and the Netherlands they were 
extremely carefulin preserving this liquid manure, and 
the peasants might be seen conveying it out to the 
fields, and giving each plant a proper proportion.” 
BATH AND WEST OF ENGLAND AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

Atthe meeting held in December, Dr. Wilkinson 
communicated the result of a useful invention of Mr. 
Perkins, for the warming of houses, by which any de- 
gree of heat might be obtained, and a room once warm- 
ed might be kept at one equal temperature, The ex- 
pense on the whole would be less than the present mode 
of warming rooms. 

Dr. Wilkinson proposed a premium of £20 for the 
best essay on the theory of De Candolle and Maeaire, 
that the excrementitious matter of plants is poisonous 
to similar plants. 

Mr. G. W. Hall interposed doubts of the correctness 
of this theory. Ile had grown one plant on the same 
ground for twenty years following. On thesubjectof lime 
he would mention to the meeting one other purpose for 
which he had found it beneficial. It was to convey an 
increased degree of temperature to lands about to be 
cultivated, which it did, if used in a caustic state. His 
method was to break the lime as small as possible, and 
spread it on the ground, and then half plough it in, and 
he found that a greater luxuriance of vegetation was 
produced. 

HOLKHAM CATTLE SALE. 

The stock sold at this sale were highly commended, 
and the prices at which they sold are at once an evi- 
dence of the fineness of the breeds, and of good man- 
agement, Four three year old North Devon steers 


were sold at an average price for each of £36=-$160; | 


other oxen sold at £34; South Down wethers, two 
years old, at £4.8; yearlings at £3.6, and pigs at 
5.6.8, 

DESICCATED MANURS. 

James Sheppard publishes, in the Mark Lane Ex- 
press, thathe can make it fullyappear, by experiments 
he has made the last fifteen months, that the loss con 
sequent upon the waste of the fertilizing matters annu- 
aliy conveyed by the common sewers of London into 
the Thames, amounts to nearly £500,000, or more than 
$2,000,000. By means of a disinfecting powder, the 
mass of putridity is deprived of its noxious etlluvia in 
ten minutes; and in twenty-four hoursa fine rich black 
mould compost is produced, fit for immediate use, or 


for shipping, either in sacks or bulk. The disinfecting | 


powder, applied to liquids, absorbs the whole, and 


forms a black mould, and may atany time be removed | 


without any annoyance to the public, or those employ- 
ed in its transportation or application to the land. A 
ton of this desiccated manure is stated to be equal, in 
fertilizing properties, to thirty-six tons of fold-yard ma- 
nure. Itsells at Paris, where it has been longest in 
use, at 50s per ton, or eleven dollars, 

An establishment has been made at New-York, by 
Mr. Minor, for converting the filth of that city into fer- 


'to the undertaking. These facts certify to the farmer, 
/ that there is fertility and value in every decaying ani- 
maland vegetable substance about the farm ; and should 
admonish him to husband and apply them to the soil. 


To Correspondents. 
STEEPING SEED WHEAT. 

We have two communications from Mr. J. Hatha- 
way, persisting in his notion, that the germinating 
| power of Italian wheatis destroyed by steeping it a few 
| hours in brine; though Mr. H. admits, that his results 
might in some measure have been produced by the 
grain having been passed through a smut machine. 
On the other hand, Mr. Hathaway’s neighbor, B. P. 
Johnson writes us, that he soaked the seed for six acres, 
ina pickle as strong as he could make it, to which he 
| added salt petre, for fourteen hours, and that he never 
| has known wheat come finer and better. In another 
case his wheat was soaked twenty-four hours, in brine 
that would bear an egg—and afterwards remained ina 
barrel ten or twelve days, was then sown, and gave a 
| product of 24 bushels to the acre. We have other no- 
| tices to the same effect, which it is hardly necessary to 

detail, as we feela perfect confidence, from the ten, 
nay hundreds of thousands of trials that have success- 
fully been made, that steeping seed grain in brine, and 
liming it, does not destroy its vegetating principle. 
Yet there is one other case we may quote, which, if 
there were doubts remaining, would seem to set the 
inatter at rest. Mr. Medary, editor of the Ohio Farm- 
er, steeped the Italian wheat eighty-four hours, in a 
warm temperature, in a pickle so strongly saturated 
with salt as to coat the grain—and yet erery seed grew. 
In another instance, the seed remained in the liquid, or 
brine, three weeks; and of this, too, every seed appear- 
ed to grow. 

While on this subject of steeps, we will detail a fact 
communicated to us by Mr. B. V. French, of Braintree, 
Mass. He steeped seed corn in a solution of salt petre, 
and planted some of it upon dry, and some upon wet 
ground; not more than a tenth of the latter grew, 
while seed not soaked, planted upon wet ground, came 
well. The steeped seed planted upon dry ground, came 
upalmost withouta failure. We leave tonaturalists the 
solution of the questions, why Mr. French’s soaked 
corn, planted in wet ground, and Mr. Hathaway’s brin- 
ed wheat, did not grow. ‘They seem both to be excep- 
tions to a general law. 

“ A subscriber” is informed, that T. A. Knight, the 
distinguished horticulturist, is dead, and of course can- 
not answer his questions. 

“ A Winchester Patron’ is informed that we do not 
understand what he means by “tinning” his plum and 
cherry trees, to prevent the ravages of the curculio. 
This insect is furnished with wings, and does not, we 
| believe, crawl up the body of the tree. We repeat it, 
| hogs and poultry, if suffered to range among the trees, 
|are the best security we know of, against the curculio 
| which blasts and destroys our fruits. ‘The insect which 
|injures the foliage of the gooseberry, may be destroy- 
jed, or avoided, we think, by dusting the bushes with 
| lime, or sulphur, or sprinkling them with a weak brine, 
occasionally. 
| Horn-ail—To prevent this, Mr.W. Hardrick, of Bain- 
| bridge, wishes us to say, he cuts off only half of the 

bush of the animal’s tail! Rathera dubious preven- 
| live, we think, 

| Rohan Potato and Fruit Trees—J. D. Legare, of 
Grey Sulphur Springs, Va. wishes us to advise him, to 
whom he shall apply, at Paris, for Rohan potatoes, 
and fruit trees. All of these we can furnish to Mr. Le- 
gare, as we are growing them all for sale in our 
grounds; but if Mr. L. is particularly desirous of ob- 
taining them from France, we recommend that he ap- 
ply through Messrs. Vilinorin, Andrieux & Co. Seeds- 
men, Paris. As to the character of the Rohan potato, 
we have no hesitation in saying, that, according to the 
seed sown, it is far the most productive of any variety 
we know. We cannot judge so well of its quality for 
the table, never having tasted of but one. We should 
| class it second, though others class it first, among our 
| good northern potatoes. 


| Clover Seed—Jotn Young, of 8. Carolina, asks infor- 
mation as to the best method of separating clover seed 
from the chaff. This operation is performed. at thenorth, 
after the heads have been beaten trom the stems with 
a flail, by machines, propelled by water, horse, and some- 
times by manual power. There are several kinds of 
machines used for this purpose. Burrall’s, (see Culti- 
vator, vol. II. p. 130.) with the attendance of one man, 
cleans from 16 to 32 quarts of seed inan hour. Price 
of machine $60, 








| oe We beg leave to observe to our brethren who con- 

duct agricultural journals, that the “Hints to young 
Farmers,” are original in the Cultivator—and that we 
| design to quote or credit what we borrow from others. 





The conqueror is regarded with awe; the wise man 
commands our esteem; but it is the benevolent man 
who wins our affections—he alone is beloved.—Fr. 

Gaming is the offspring of avarice and the father of 
despair.—Fr. Prov. 





CORRESPONDENCE, 
SSS <a —————SEE ee nn a 
Climate, &c. of South Florida. 
NUMBER TWO. 
Key West, July 4, 1838. 

The soil of South Florida, especially at the cape, 
is generally considered the very essence of barren- 
ness. The process of reasoning is, that inasmuch 
as it will not profitably produce those crops which 
our fathers were accustomed to raise, it is therefore 
good for nothing. It is true that in that vicinity 
there cannot probably be found more than five or 
six acres in any one body, of a similar character to 
the rich soils of the north. And these small spots 
are so few and far between, that if they were in- 
deed the only valuable lands in the country, the 
whole of it, as General Jessup fretfully says, had 
better be surrendered at once to the savages and 
wild animals that now roam there. But happily 
there are many people of intelligence who would be 
glad to purchase these worthless lands of the go- 
vernment, and become actual settlers on them for 
life ; leaving to those who are content to follow the 
footsteps of their predecessors, the privilege of 
thronging ‘‘ westward ho!” to raise wheat upon 
the luxuriant lands of Michigan, or cotton in the 
speculator’s paradise of Texas. And these people 
esteem it a blessing that neither sugar nor cotton 
can be profitably cultivated in the country which 
they have chosen before all others for their perma- 
nent homes. 

The face of the the country is diversified by ridg- 
es of pine land, intervening dry savannas, occasion- 
al hammocks, and the wet prairies of the everglade ; 
each of which divisions [ intend to describe as par- 
ticularly as possible. The substratum of the w Role 
country is a solid bed of limestone of unknown 
depth, but so soft as to be easily broken and dug 
up by a pick axe, or hewn into form by any suita- 
ble instrument. It becomes much harderand white 
by exposure to the atmosphere. 

The pine ridges are the most elevated parts of the 
country ; but I suspect they are nowhere more than 
twenty feet high. the timber is a kind of pitch pine, 
with straight small trunks, and irregular branching 
tops. ‘Their general heighth, were I to venture a 
guess, cannot be more than seventy or eighty feet ; 
and the largest of them do not exceed two feet in 
diameter. Their trunks are free from limbs, and 
the ground is entirely unobstructed by underwood, 
and clothed with grass; thus affording extensive 
natural pastures for grazing animals, and beautiful 
fields for horse-back riding, hunting and other 
amusements. The indigenous grass of the country 
is not the best that the soil is capable of producing. 
The Guinea grass has been growing there for many 
years, and thrives to great perfection. The soil is 
in some places deep enough to admit of ploughing ; 
but in others it is so shallow and stony as to prevent 
even the use of the hoe. 

The savannas, lying between the pine ridges, are 
in some places clothed with a thick stout growth of 
rank grass; and in others, with a more thin and 
stinted kind, indicating a poorer soil. But what 
the soil is, I cannot say, never having examined it. 
These savannas are generally dry, though they are 
subject to occasional inundations, for a few days in 
the rainy season, by the fresh water from the ever- 
glades. As the glade rises, its surplus water runs 
over into the valleys, in which it is dammed up by 
a pine ridge; in some places but a few rods in 
width, running along the shore of the bay. Behind 
and parallel with this ridge, for ten or twelve miles 
in extent, lies a savanna connected with these, 
which receives the overflowing waters. In all these 
valleys the water stands until it can find its way to 
the bay through underground channels, which are 
not sufficient to conduct it off as fast as it accumu- 
lates. 

These facts naturally suggest the important in- 
quiry whether the dyke which dams up the surplus 
waters might not be easily cut away—and if so, 
whether the current of water which the opening 
would create, would not of itself wear a number of 
channels deep enough to admit water at all times of 
the year, to pass from the glade tothe bay. But 
admitting that artificial streams may not be furnish- 
ed so easily, it is reasonable to suppose that some 
such can be made with no great expense in digging 
away the obstructions which the water alone may 
not be able to remove. Thus water power would 
be created in various places along the shore of the 
bay—the very points at which it would be most use- 
ful. 

The wet prairies of the everglade would also by 
this process, in a great measure, be reclaimed, thus 
rendering large bodies of valuable land susceptible 
of cultivation, which otherwise would remain use- 
less. ‘These prairies, in some places extend further 
than the eye can reach, and are so uniformly level, 
that by lowering the waters of the glade not more 
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than one foot, immense tracts of them would be 
fully and permanently drained. Though these re- 
sults are as yet uncertain, they are sufficiently pro- 
bable to command the attention of the public, and 
to justify the consideration here given to them. 

The hammocks are clusters of dense wood land of 
live oak, mastic, wild fig, dogwood, gum elemi, 
cabbage palm, and various other kinds, with an un- 
dergrowth so thick as to be almost impenetrable. 
They lie generally on the borders of streams or 
fresh water springs, to whose enriching moisture 
they perhaps owe their existence. The soil con- 
tains an abundance of vegetable matter, and in some 
places, a suitable mixture of clay, sand, and lime 
to constitute a rich loam. More often, however, 
it is merely sand and vegetable mould, which, of 
course, by constant and careless cropping, soon 
loses its richness. It produces abundantly all 
kinds of garden vegetables, which are about all the 
inhabitants have yet attempted to raise. On these 
lands also abound the red mulberry, and an indi- 
genous species of the grape, which is said to be 
very good, as well as various other kinds of wild 
fruit of but little value. 

Such being the character of the soil, the reader 
will naturally ask,—what are the inhabitants of such 
a country to do fora living? I proceed to answer. 

Ist. The manufacture of the Florida arrowroot 
has been, and always will be, a profitable business for 
the residents at the cape. It grows abundantly and 
spontaneously upon the very poorest of the sandy pine 
lands. Indeedit is so very unassuming and modest 
that it will not grow well upon any other ; but itseeks 
and thrives best inthe purest white sand where no- 
thing else will grow. Neither does it ask any favors 
of man for its planting or cultivation, but freely in- 
vites him to the harvest after it has planted and raised 
itself. The seed whichis unavoidably scattered by 
the process of gathering the roots, produces a new 
crop, better and more plentiful than the first. This 
improvement is probably the result of the cultivation 
effected by pulling the roots. It is manufactured 
with very little trouble. Many families are accus- 
tomed to grate it upon a tin grater, and prepare it 
in the same manner as potato starch is made ; and 
thus they realize a decent profit. At the commence- 
ment of the war there were two mills in the vicini- 
tv of the cape, each propelled by a single horse. 
By the aid of such mills, | am informed by those 
who have followed the business, that five men with 
a horse and cart, can dig, gather, manufacture, 
make the boxes, and pack ready for sale, four hun- 
dred pounds of arrowroot per day. The price of the 
article is yet unsettled. It has varied at wholesale 
in this market from six to sixteen cents ; and it is 
the opinion of our most intelligent men that the de- 
mand for it will increase, as its value becomes more 
generally known. Now, after making liberal al- 
lowances for the price it will permanently have, 
and the expense of manufacturing it, there can be 
no question that it will afford a handsome profit to 
all who may turn their attention to this branch of 
business. If then the white sands of Cape Florida 
will spontaneously produce valuable crops, why are 
they inferior to the rich wheat lands of the north, on 
which man is doomed to earn his bread by the sweat 
of his brow at incessant toil? and why are the for- 
mer called poor, and the latter rich? The proof of 
a soil is not in the name but in the produce. 

2d. There is much reason to believe that the ma- 
king of silk, may become a good business in South 
Florida. The native mu!berry abounds in the ham- 
mocks, and will grow well in the pine lands. The 
white and the Chinese mulberry have both been 
introduced here, and have found a genial soil. 
And as we have no frost to destroy vegetation, the 
silk culturist may follow his business during the 
whole or nearly the whole year. It is true that this 
is yet an untried business with us; but it would 
seem that if it can be made profitable at the north, 
with only one brood of worms in a year, it may be- 
come more so here, even with very liberal allowan- 
ces for unforeseen difficulties. I am not aware that 
any method has yet been discovered, to obviate the 
supposed necessity of keeping the eggs through a 
northern winter before they can be hatched. But 
while I confess my ignorance on this point, I can- 
not believe that such a practice is necessary. It is 
unreasonable to suppose that eggs of worms raised 
where there is no winter, will not hatch in due 
course of time. Jt must be that a few well directed 
experiments, in this climate, will disclose some 
mode of keeping up a constant and immediate suc- 
cession of broods of the silk worm, sufficiently re- 
gular and perfect, to render the silk business much 
more profitable here than atthe north. Mr. Charles 
Howe, of Indian Key has made a few cocoons, 
from northern eggs, which are said to have been of 
a good quality. He found no difficulty in keeping 
the eggs from hatching during the summer as long 
as he pleased, or in hatching them whenever he 





chose to expose them for that purpose. But on one 
occasion he exposed fresh laid eggs, as he had been 
accustomed to do his old ones, and they did not 
hatch; and whether he pursued the experiment | 
am not informed. If, however, the silk worm can 
propagate its species in this climate, which cannot 
be doubted ; and if we can prevent its eggs from 
hatching as long as we please—and experiment has 
proved that we can—we are very near to the wished 
for discovery, if it has not already been made ; and 
we may calculate with confidence upon the silk bu- 
siness becoming a profitable employment in this 
country. 

3d. The raising of tropical fruits must in a few 
years become another profitable branch of business 
here ; and we shall be under no apprehension of 
disasters from frosts, which have proved so fatal to 
the orange trees at and about St. Augustine. Nei- 
ther can we fear that this branch of business will 
ever be overdone in Florida, when we consider 
the limited extent of territory in which it can be 
followed, and the numerous markets which the 
northern states afford. While man has an appetite 
for the good things of this world, the inviting fruits 
of the south will always be in demand, and will ne- 
cessarily command a price sufficient to insure their 
production and their transportation to market.— 
Some little time will be necessary to raise the trees; 
but when this is done, a certain and easily earned 
income is the inevitable result. 

4th. A new branch of American agriculture or 
manufacture is about to be tried at Cape Florida by 
Doctor Perrine, late American consul at Campea- 
chy in Mexico. He is sanguine in the belief that 
the culture of Sisal Hemp, will soon become not 
only a source of profit to individuals engaged in it, 
but also of great importance in a national point of 
view, in supplying a superior article of cordage of 
every kind and size for our shipping ; a cheap, 
and strong material for the manufacture of every 
quality of cloths from the finest linen to the coarsest 
cotton bagging. The doctor is well acquainted 
with this subject, and has spent several years in 
preliminary preparations for commencing this bu- 
siness ; and people of intelligence to whom he has 
exhibited specimens of the article—the mode of ma- 
nufacturing it—and the nature of the plant from 
which it is obtained, are strongly impressed with 
the belief that he must inevitably succeed in this 
great undertaking. 

The worst description of land in South Florida— 
that which is even inferior to the white sand 
the arrowroot lays indisputable claim to —is th: 
very soil in which this hemp plant, or properly 
speaking, the agave, best thrives. Indeed this soul 
to which it is natural, cannot properly be termed 
soil at all, for it is little else than stone. This spe 
cies of rocky land is abundant in this section, par- 
ticularly on the thousand islands that everywhere 
surround us, and the extreme limits of the main 
land. Should this branch of business be found pro- 
fitable, our Florida archipelago, long the dreaded 
hold of piracy, and now wild and waste, will soon 
swarm with a useful and industrious population, and 
become a paradise indeed. 

For the purpose of aiding the doctor and_ his 
friends in this undertaking, in connection with cul- 
ture, and acclimation of tropical plants in general, 
the legislature of Florida, last winter, incorporated 
a company with a capital of $50,000, entitled the 
Tropical Plant Company of Florida. Nothing now 
delays the commencement of operations except the 
Indian war. Indeed the doctor had already grow- 
ing in boxes near Indian Key, several hundred fo- 
reign plants ready to be transplanted at any moment. 

Besides these distinct branches of business, a few 
people may profitably engage in the sawing of lum- 
ber. For this purpose a gentleman expecting to 
settle at the cape, now contemplates the erection 
of a steam mill there, in case suitable water power 
cannot be found. The settlers may readily be sup- 
plied with building materials, so indispensable to 
all countries in the progress of improvement. 

Furthermore, there are numberless auxiliary 
means of providing the necessaries of life in this 
country. An abundance of fish, turtle and oysters 
may be had at all times, merely for the trouble of 
taking them. ‘Turtle on this coast supplies the 
place of beef at the north, and it is just as common. 
They are caught in great numbers and put in en- 
closures, and fed on grass ; whence they are taken 
and killed as occasion requires. Horses, cattle, 
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and sheep ask no favors of man whatever; but give | 


them their natural and inalienable right of ‘life, li- 
berty, and the pursuit of happiness,’’ 
‘* multiply and bring forth abundantly in the earth ;”’ 
and then if man choose, they may be made to sup- 
ply his table or his pocket with the needful. He 
need not labor in the heat of the sun to make artifi- 


and they will | 


cial pastures for them in summer, and provide a| 


mountain of hay for their winter store ; nor need he 


brave the piercing cold, for eight long months, in 
dealing out to them the treasured produce of his 
summer toil. No—nature obviates this necessity 
in tropical Florida, and freely feeds upon her ver- 
dant bosom the animals she has given to man. Gar- 
den vegetables, too, which ought to constitute the 
principal portion of our food, are raised with sur- 
prising little labor. Peas of an excellent quality, 
grow abundantly on bushes like northern currants, 
and bear continually. They have also a superior 
species of white bean growing upon a vine, which 
though it would be annual at the north, is perpetual 
here. When once planted it is planted forever. A 
man might live comfortably on vegetables alone, 
without devoting to their cultivation more than one 
day inamonth. Sweet potatoes alone might furnish 
half his constant food, and still be considered a luxu- 
ry. They who have only eaten them at the north, can 
have no idea of their true value in their native clime. 
They will not keep good like Irish potatoes, but 
generally spoil in a short time. When fresh, they 
are often exclusively eaten for an entire meal, though 
the table be well supplied with other kinds of food. 

There is another valuable vegetable now grow- 
ing to perfection at the cape, which not only may 
constitute the greater portion of one’s food, but actu- 
ally does furnish almost the entire subsistence for 
the negroes on the plantations of Cuba. 1 mean 
the plantain, of which there are four species. The 
plant itself is extremely beautiful—fifteen to twenty 
feet high—leeves, five to ten feet long and one and 
one-half to two broad—thin, soft and silky in their 
texture, and of a deep, glossy, green colour. ‘The 
banana and one other species, bear only one large 
bunch on a stalk. But it is indeed a large one—as 
much as a half grown boy could well shoulder, and 
weighing often times over sixty pounds. In shape, 
the first resembles the cucumber—about five inches 
in length and one and one-halfin diameter ; and from 
one hundred to two hundred of these grow ina 
bunch, as closely as they could be packed in a bas- 
ket. They are covered with a thin skin, which 
when the fruit is ripe, may be peeled off with the 
fingers as easily as if it were a paper envelop. ‘The 
food is then ready to be eaten from the hand, and 
consists of one solid mucilagenous pulp—mild, easy 
to digest, and inviting in its flavor. ‘The banana is 
more fruit than food ; but the plantain is more food 
than fruit, and is generally cooked and eaten at 
meals. 

Both species are propagated by planting the suck- 
ers that spring up around the parent stock. After 
growing eight or nine months, the flower puts forth, 
and in about three months longer, the fruit is per- 
fected. When this is gathered, the stalk is cut down 
to the ground, to make room for the young plants 
which are growing up like a family around a fruit- 
ful mother. The first born of these is just putting 
forth its flower when the fruit of the parent stalk is 
ripe. In this order they proceed continually. But 
asall the stalks do not ripen their fruit, or need not 
be planted, at the same time, a field of plantain and 
bananas need never be without a constant succes- 
sion of ripe fruit. 

Under all these facilities for easy living, itstrikes 
me that no one need be apprehensive of starving at 
Cape Florida. L. W. SMITH. 





Use of Plaster on Fruit Trees—Canker, &c. 
Liverpool, July 23d, 1838. 

Jesse Burit—Sir—Two of my plum trees in m 
garden, five years since, were heavily laden wit 
fruit; the two succeeding years they flowered, but 
bore no fruit. Last year and this I dusted ground 
plaster over the tops, while in full bloom ; the effect 
was they fruited well both seasons. 

Black Canker, (1 believe you call it,) in plum 
trees.—For about three years I have been ‘in the 
habit of cutting off the limbs, or that part affected, 
whenever I discover any canker on them: the con- 
sequence is my plum trees are green and thrifty, 
while I see many of my neighbors’ trees entirely 
killed by canker. I do not burn the parts cut off, as 
one of your correspondents recommends, but it may 
be well to do so, as some of my canker bunches 
contained worms. I have to regret with you that 
our legislature has done so little, in aid of the great 
agricultural interest of our state. Administration 
and anti-administration, all seem equally culpable 
in this respect. We have sent a majority of farmers 
to the legislature, with but little effect; they too 
have been tardy in legislating any thing to aid the 
all important business of farming: this is a no part 
business, and would it not, I ask, be well for all 
political parties to select their candidates for the 
legislature with more reference to this subject, 
who will truly represent the great agricultural in- 
terest of our state? For it cannot be doubted that 
a vast majority would agree with you and me that 
the legislature should do something more efficient 
to give a stimulus to the agricultural interest of our 
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state. It is of little use to petition the legislature, | chaff, and a sort that I call the Syracuse wheat, said What shall we do to incite young men to exert 


unless we have representatives at our capitol who | to be a great yielder, sixty-two pounds to the bushel : | themselves to procure an education by their own ex- 


jertions? for they can no longer depend upon go- 


will listen to our prayers. [observe you notify us| the season was remarkably wet; and this secson J 
that the three first volumes of the Cultivator are to | began to sow the thirteenth of April and finished the 
receive a new edition. Why not include the fourth twenty-fifth of May. J thought I should not have half 
voluine, so as to have all the small size in one book. | a crop fora long time, but lately it has done remarka- 
J for one would like to obtain all the numbers up to} bly well: if the remainder of the season should be 
the enlaryed volume, and | believe others would.* | good, I should think the crop would be abundant. 


|vernment. Not one half of the states have even pro- 
| vided for the lowest grade of schools. And in those 
| where the common school] system is in the best ope- 
ration, what except the vericst rudiments, the mere 
| A. B. C.’s of useful knowledge, can be learned.? ’Tis 


JONATHAN P. HICKS. | have but litthe doubt but that, in the great wheat |true this is a good foundation, but we want something 


; > growing districts in the west, where the winter) to incite the community to add those elegant super- 
Culture of Spring Wheat, &c. 


JepGe Buecr—Sir—I am much more in the ha- 
bit of ploughing than writing, but thought that j 
would imake a few statements relative to raising 
spring Wheat. | sowed about fourteen and an half 
acres last year; the return four hundred and sixty- 
eight bushels, the most of it Italian spring wheat: 
five and an half acres in one piece yielded two hun- 
dred and ten bushels, about forty bushels to the 
acre. ‘There was some difference in the piece; it 
was thought by the reapers that about two acres of 
the piece would yield full fifty bushels to the acre. 
land ploughed once; exceptaboutan acre, which was 
the poorest of the wheat. ‘The land had lain to pasture 
] should think about six years. J sold the wheat for 
two dollars a bushel. J believe that I could have 


sold ten‘times as much if Thad had it. “The rest of | bushel; and they made such a smell the people 
my Italian wheat was sown on poorer land, and did | : 


not yield somuch. The return of all my wheat thir- 
ty-three bushels on an acre. 

I will now state to my brother farmers what I think 
the most profitable way of preparing land for spring 
wheat, which | can do for four dollars an acre. As 
labor is dear it is of importance to use economy. 
In the first place, let about all the stones be taken 
off: if the land is in good heart, put on about ten or 
twelve loads of unfermented dung; if the land is 
somewhat worn, fifteen or sixteen; if it is very 
much exhausted, twenty or twenty-five will be al 
the better; this we shall make no account of; all 
this must be done if you sow winter wheat: plough 
the land once, the earlier the better, and do it well: 
make no bauks, as the farmers say, but let it all be 
turned over; that you can do fortwo dollars — Give 
it a good dragging, no matter how soon: let the 
sheep and cattle run on it as much as they please, 
all summer: go over it now and then with your 
drag and cultivator, so as to keep the grass and 
weeds down: by fall, your land will be very mel- 
Jow : all this you can do for one dollar more. Sow 
your land, as early as you can in the spring, with 
Ttalian wheat, or Siberian spring wheat, which 
should be very clean; which you may do in the 
following manner: let your wheat be put into a 
tolerable strong brine the night before ; put about a 
bushel in a box, or tub; put in as much lime or 
plaster as you can make sti k to the wheat ; lime is 
rather the best: if the land is rich, sow at least two 
bushels to the acre: [sowed ten rods of my piece 
two and a half or three bushels to the acre: the 
wheat was monstrous, and [ could not perceive but 
that it was just as plump as any part of the field. | 
should think thatthe return of an acre of such wheat 
would be at least sixty bushels. As [ stated, sow as 
early as you can: affer sowing, go over your land 
both ways with the cultivator, and once with a fine 
patent drag: if the land is dry, let the roller pass 
over it once; this you can do tor one dollar more, 
which makes four dollars an acre, about half the ex- 
pense of preparing land in the old way for winter 
wheat. Your land will then be as mellow as ashes. 








wheat begins to fail, or on the rich prairies, that; structures which ornament the world. 


We should 


ihe Italian or Siberian wheat would yield forty or | have, we can have, shall | add, we will have, in eve- 


fifty bushels, in a Common season, where the work 
was done well. 

One thing more, Judge Buel, and then IT have 
done. T have read mach in the Cultivator and Ge- 
nesee Farmer about bone manure, but how shall we | 
prepare it? It has been said that it could be ground | 
ina plaster mill : accordingly I collected a number of | 
bones last summer, carried them to Ithaca eighteen | 
miles; the man said that he thought that he could 
grind them, and he would take pains and do them 
well, in a short time: [ sent after them by my son: 
he informed him that it took him about half a day, 
with another hand with him, and he could pot afford 
to grind them short of ten or twelve shillings a 





wondered what he was about in the village ; but he 
charged me only twenty-five cents a bushel. 

I have lately heard that to mix a little lime with 
straw, as you thresh it out, will make it rot very 
soon. IL should be glad of some information about 
that. I would also inform my brother farmers 
that wish to raise the Italian spring wheat, that it is 
likely I shall be able to supply some of them with 
seed this year: L expect to thresh my wheat with a 
machine this year, immediately after harvest: [shall 
clean it twice over, in a first rate mill, and make it 
very clean for seed: it is likely that I shall have a 
thousand bushels, if the rest of the season should be | 
favorable. Any letters addressed to me, from any | 
part of the country, post paid, will be promptly at-| 
tended to: letters may be directed to Jonathan Ed-| 
wards, town of Virgil, county of Cortland, state of | 
New-York. Perhaps | have written more already | 
than you will be willing to print, or your readers | 
will have patience to read. You are at full liberty | 
to leave out any part, or the whole of it, as you, 
may think proper. IJ subscribe myself yours sin-| 
cerely. JONATHAN EDWARDS. 





Cheap Horse Power and Thrasher. | 


Butternuts, July 20th, 1838. | 

Srn—Farmers are aware of the loss of time and | 
labor attending the practice of thrashing with flails: | 
and thrashing machines would be more generally in- | 
troduced were they not too expensive for the means | 
of most of our farmers; for this appears to be the 
principal cause why they do not provide themselyes 
with them. We have a machine and horse power, 
built by our neighbor, Mr. Botsford—cost fifty dol-! 
lars—which will thrash one hundred bushels of wheat 
in eight hours, attended by three men and a horse. 
We have done our thrashing with one horse, but two} 
or three may be attached if necessary. The ma- | 
chine may be attended to very good advantage by | 
a manand boy. It has been examined by several 
farmers and mechanics of our vicinity, and has uni- 
formly met their approbation. There are several of 
our neighborhood who will each have one built the 


ensuing winter. Any kind of machinery may be at- 


ry county and principal town in the United States a 
well founded agricultural school, in which young men 
and girls can acquire such an education as will be 
useruL. Not a piano, French, Spanish or flower 
daub education, but one that will make the men sci- 
entilic farmers and mechanics, and intelligent public 
officers and acting legislators, and the women fit to 
become the honored and husband-honoriug wives of 
such citizens—who wiJl never be ashamed to teil 
their daughters, that they obtained the education that 
has ever since rendered them ornaments to society, 
in a manual Jabor school, where, by their daily toil, 
they earned their daily aequirements. But let not 
toil be construed slavery or drudgery, for that never 
should be in any family, and much more in a school. 


| Useful and healthy labor, judiciously applied without 


slavish toil, should afford all the necessary means of 
enjoying life. If ever the false pride of labor hating, 
and the false and foolish, and for all practical pur- 
poses of life, the present prevailing system of fashiona- 
ble education is improved, it will be by such schools, 
There is evidently a growing disposition towards im- 
provement in the agricultural community; but until 
that disposition has grown to a greater maturity, the 
great ends and objects of the pioneer friends of im- 
provement cannot be brought about. Would not the 
foundation of « An American Society of Agriculture,” 
be the means of increasing the little band of pioneers 
now in the field, until every town boasted of its use- 
ful agricultural school, and every legislature its ma- 
jority of agriculturists, who would fee! proud of being 
dressed, and elegantly too, in American silks and 
broadcloths ? 

Such a body of men would not need to be petition- 
ed, year after year, before they would enact laws for 
the purpose of preserving, improving and strengthen- 
ing the base upon which rests the whole superstruc- 
ture of civilized society. Fearing | am falling into a 
popular error, a tedious, lengthy list of words, I close 
abruptly. Your friend. 

SOLON ROBINSON. 
The Cotton Culture, and its Profits. 
Marlborough District, S. C. July 15, 1838. 

J. Buen, Esq.—A friend has just handed me the 
Cultivator of December, 1837, with the request that 
1 would answer the following questions, propounded 
by your Princeton, (N. J.) correspondent, on the cul- 
ture of cotton, &c. 

Question 1. What soil and climate is the most 
su Uable for colton? 

Answer, The first branch of this question would be 
difficult to determine conclusively, there being al- 
most as many different opinions as you would find 
planters. But for myself I should prefer a mixture of 
clay and sand in equal proportions, and for these rea- 
sons: Such a soil has the power of absorbing both 
heat and moisture ina greater degree than where 
clay much predominates; the young and earlier 


If you have done the work well, you may caleu-| tached to it capable of being propelled by one, two growth of the cotton, hastens more rapidly to matu- 


late for about forty bushels an acre the first year. 


Alter harvest, as soon as you can, you may plough | 
the same land again, turn the stubble all under, | ys 2# 


which will be a pretty good dressing for the land 


We want a machine for shelling 
Can you direct 


or three horses. 
corn, Which may be attached to it. 
Very respecttuly yours. 


al NELSON iB. PE ARSALL. 


rity (which is a matter of the first importance)—is 
more easily cultivated—and is more certain in obtain- 
ing a stand with an unfavorable spring. ‘The climate 
most suitable for the growth of cotton, is between 30 


J practice what T calla toot on my plough, lo pre 

vent it from clogging up, a piece of wood about 
eighteen inches long, perhaps six wide and four | 
thick, with a mortice in the middle near the end of | 


the beam, with a wedge the upper and under side ; | stad : C 
it will crowd the stubble down before the point of haw just been brought forcibly to mind by (for the first 


ltime) reading im your first volume, an address to 
young men, in whieh occurs this volden morse! : 
“ Althouah we man be learned by the he ip of others 
; 4 


‘© Where did he cet his Education 2% 

Lake C. Hf. Ta, July V5th, 1838. | 

J. Boer, Esq.—PDear Sir—This question, which | 
has so often been applied to the writer of this article, | 


the plourh, and you will plough it about as well as 
if there was no stubble there. Drag your land once | 
or twice in the fall: sow it the next spring, in the . 
same manner 2s before: you may then calculate |e ca never be wise but by eur id wisdom. 
for about thirty bushels an acre. ~L would also re | That is our own exertion. There is also another | 
commend to sow the same ground the third year,t in article im the same volume on #Self-Education,” by; 
the same manner: you will be likely to get about John Neal; which is worthy of a republication in eve. | 
twenty bushels an acre. Seed it down the third year | TY paper in the union. ’ ‘ | 
with clover, if vou want it for pasture ; if for mea-| [tis a settled point that some of the wisest men | 
dow, clover and timothy in about three or four | who have adorned our country were self-educated, 
years more you may plant the same land again Mechanics and farmers have be! 
Perhaps it would be better to put different sorts of | & US" ful education. Every one of them can stil] find 
spring wheat every year; [have sown five different } time for the same purpose, if he will. It is self-exer- 
sorts of spring wheat this year; | have the Italian | tion that aequires self-education. W ho that per- 
bearded, the Italian bald, the Siberian, the old white | Celves that the knowledge which his neighbor pos- 
EE EO TEL EE ‘ —————— | sesses, and which gives him such a decided advantage 

*'The three first volumes are re-printed ona page to mateh | in the world, is within his own reach, that will not 
with the fourth, of whieh Iatter we made 25,000 impressions, | extend his hand for the golden treasure ? 
so that the whole may be had bound tovether, or in two vols, | 

tBad! Bad! Very bad! 40—30—20! 


’ 
” 


“found time” to acquire 








| *Yes—tuv Thorburn’s, Albany. 


and 35 degrees. 

(Question 2, What kinds of seed are found in the 
southern states to be the most productive and profitable ? 

Answer. For upland or short staple, the Alverado 
or Petit-Gulf is preferred, as being easier gathered, 
yielding more, and having a longer and stronger sta- 
ple than the green seed and other varieties. I 
know not of any particular kind preferred by the Sea 
Island, or long staple planters. 

Question 3. What is the best method of, and the best 
time for planting ! . 

Answer, The usual method is to drill upon the bed 
with a very simple plough made for the purpose, of 
a piece of timber a foot and a halfin length, and from 
one inch and a half to two inches thick, and a foot in 
width; there is then attached another piece Jength- 
wise on the centre of its bottom, so as to make the 
drill from two to two and a half inches in depth and 
width at top, sloping to a half inch at bottom, with 
two handles, a beam and helve, and the plough is 
complete. ‘The reasons why the drill is so made are 
these: it gives sufficient space at top for the seeds to 
enter, without requiring the sower to stoop too much 3 
and at the same time brings them to a narrow com- 
pass at the bottom, which is a very great advantage 
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in after culture—enabling you to plough nearer, and 
thin out with much more regularity and exactness.— 
After the seed is sown in the drill it is sometimes (in 
very stiff lands,) covered with a small harrow; but 
when the soil is light and will permit it, a plough si- 
milar to the one above described, without the longi- 
tudinal piece at bottom, answers very well the pur- 
The best me for planting will much depend 
The usual time in South 
Far- 


pore. 
upon the land and season. 
Carolina, is from the first to the tenth of April. 
ther south they plant a little earlier. 

Question 4, What tillage must precede and succeed 
the planting! can tico crops be made in a season ! 

Answer. [t is necessary that the land should be 
well pulverized, and the bed of an even and uniform 
height. The distance between the rows and height 
ot the bed, will depend entirely upon the fertility of 
the soil and its Jocation. For some, three feet dis- 
tance is sufficient ; and in others, six is not too much. 
In the drill it may be crowded very thick, say from 
six to eighteen inches—but it is indispensably neees- 
sary to vive it sufficient space the other way—light 
and air being all-essential in every stage of its 
growth. When the cotton is fully up to what is 
called a stand, a hoe from six to ten inches in width, 
(the size depending on fertility of soil) is passed 
through it, leaving three or four stalks at a place. 
This chopping out as it is termed, is immediately pre- 
ceded or succeeded with the plough. This plough- 
ing is not a deep onc—it is chiefly intended to stir 
the land a little, and throw whatever young grass 
may have come up on the beds into the furrow, there- 
by lessening the work of the oe very much. ‘The 
next working with the hoe, is an exceedingly impor- 
tant one. It takes a very skillful and experienced 
hand, to do an hundred rows, an acre in Jength, as it 
should be. The bringing it down to the permanent 
stand is tedious; and very much so if it should be a 
little grassy, (as it is but too apt to be at this stage.) 
The plough immediately follows and dirts the cotton, 
cleaniag out the entire space between the rows, 
leaving it in beautiful order and appearance; the 
plant now having four leaves. This routine is con- 
tinued throughout the whole season. The culture 
should be continued (at least with the hoe) until the 
middle of August ; it is sometimes necessary to ex- 
tend it even beyond that period, when the spring is 
very backward, and the fall very wet. The kind of 
plough used is of cheap and simple construction. Our 
own blacksmiths and carpenters are usually the ma- 
nufacturers. ‘lwo crops cannot be obtaimed in a 
season ; for I believe there is no portion of the vast 
cotton growing region, from the Sabine to its utmost 
northern limits, in which it is not occasionally cut 
short by the frost. 

(Question 5. When and how should rt be gathered, 
and how can it be most expeditiously cleaned, pressed 
and prepared for manufacture or exportation! 

Answer. It should be gathered so soon as it com- 
mences opening ; and with the hand. The labor of 


gathering and preparing a full crop for market, is | 


nearly equal to its culture. Surely not so heavy, but 
tedious; and nothing can be done at it in wet wea- 
ther. The season too is not congenial to the disposi- 
tion of the negro; he is sad and spiritless at a tem. 
perature that you would feel but comfortable—whilst 
his most joyous peals of laughter would be heard un- 
der the scorching rays of a meridian sun. It is clean- 
ed with a gin, (Whitney’s invention) cheaply and ex- 
peditiously, either by water or horse power, from 
1000 to 1500 pounds of clean cotton per day; and 


then packed with a heavy wooden or iron screw ; and | 


so it leaves the planter’s hands, 

Question 6. What is the fair average yield ; the cost 
of culture, of bagging, of machinery, dee. the nett pro- 
Sit per acre 2? A numerical statement is desirable. 

Answer. This question I cannot so fully answer as 
your correspondent desires. It would be difficult to 
graduate so many items of expense to a single acre— 
and ascertain its nett profits. ‘The following state- 
ment however, is not far from the truth; it is at least 
a safe one. 

Average yield per acre (clean cotton,) 150 pounds : 
cost of culture, S6: cost of machinery, 12 pounds 
of cotton: cost of bagging, rope and twine, 75 cents. 
Nett profits can be ascertained from price of cotton. 

Question 7. To what diseases is the cotton of our 
country Liable, and how may they best be remedied? 


Answer, "The diseases to which our cotton is most | 


liable, are the rust and rot, for which we have found 
no remedy. The rusf attacks the leaves, and causes 
them to shed off. 
them as its name indicates. 
conflicting opinions as to the causes of these diseas- 
es, which are useless to enumerate, as I believe they 
are not understood. 


The rot, the bowls, and effects | 
There are various and | 


I have thus attempted briefly to answer the queries | 
of your correspondent, which may appear unsatisfac- 


tory. But sir, if you have any idea how little of sci- 


ence or of skill is used in perfecting a cotton crop, | 
you will agree with me that but little can be said) your correspondent, Mr. Allison, has induced and er. | When the ley has been drawn off, and by filling with 
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about it, except in the way of pointing out its abuses, 
and suggesting remedies for its improvement. There 
never was a wider field for agricultural science to ex- 
ert its beneficent effects, than on the cotton growing 
states of the south. With a soil fertile in the ex- 
treme—and operatives the most cheap and efticient 
in the world—commanding a staple which gives vi- 
tality and existence to industry in a thousand forms 
—in almost every portion of the universe—they have 
scarce as yet progressed one step towards improve- 
ment. The Jand is tilled as if its sources of fertility 
were inexhaustible, and with the most prodigal waste 
of the choicest and richest blessings, that an all-wise 
and beneficent Providence could confer. The sys- 
tem (if the term can be applied) is a most suicidal, 
and ruinous one ; it is exhaustion—exhaustion—con- 
tinual exhaustion, without any return. If you should 
meet with an exception, as (you sometimes would) 
it but shows in more glaring colours the prevailing 
practice. ‘To sow arich field in January or February 
with oats, reap them the first of July, and plant down 
in corn, I have known to be done by those who were 
esteemed good planters. ‘l'o plant the same field in 
cotton or corn for years in succession, is very com- 
mon, and that too without one load of manure. And 
if it should be changed it is not for the better. If it 
will bring any thing at all, it will never do to Jet it 
lay out,—and so it is thickly sown in oats ; after be- 
ing reaped clean, (the temptation cannot be resisted) 
all the hogs, horses and cattle must be turned upon 
it, producing the most injurious eflects. This is 
sometimes called resting land. What, sir, do you think 
of it! I mean always to be understood as speaking ot 
the prevailing custom. There may be found (as |] 
have before observed,) a few honorable exceptions in 
every district of country, and if Iam inferined cor- 
rectly, the farther south the fewer. No excuse can 
extenuate so wretched a systein ; its parallel is not to 
be found in any age or country. We need not be 
told of the energy and enterprise which stimulates a 
young and vigorous people—that the age is one of 
rapid and incalculable progress—that its spirit is not 
to be checked or stifled by the cold and formal rules 
of science and system. But it is here we can trace 
the source of the very worst system of agriculture 
that can be imagined. It is to this headlong energy 
and enterprise, strengthened and quickened by the 
insatiable desire of gain, which is laying waste, as 
with the hand of the destroyer, the entire cotton 
growing region. Yours respectfully, 


A COTTON PLANTER. 





On the Gearing for Working Oxen. 

J. Burt, Esq.—Dear Sir—In perusing the April 
number of the Cultivator, which came to hand but 
yesterday, 1 was greatly pleased with a communica- 
tion, made by Mr. David Allison, on the subject of 
«“ Yokes for Oxen.” 

Although, within the Jast twenty or thirty years, 
some improvements have been made in the gear and 
harness of working animals, especially in those for 
horses, yet it is believed that some may even yet be 
made, and particularly in those for oxen 

Humanity, as well as self-interest, would induce a 
desire in every rational owner of laboring beasts, 
to make their working gear in such form, and of such 
materials, as would be most convenient for the animal, 
the most accommodating to the form of his body and 
natural motions, and attached to him in such a iman- 
ner as to enable hun to exert his strength to the best 
possible advantage of his master, and the Jeast irk- 


} 





some to himsell. 
| As to the ox, the author of nature seems to have 
placed the seat of his strength in his head and neck. 
|'T'o these parts, therefore, reason dictates the pro- 
| priety of attaching his working gear. 
| then arises, of what materials, and of what form, shall 
| this gear be constructed, and in what manner attach- 
ed to him! 

In our country, the uniform gear or harness of this 


The question | ”? : : 
| sideration, whether the Spanish head-band instead of 
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boldened me, to offer you this article. He closes by 
observing—*“ 1 have heard that there are modes of 
bringing the draft on the head instead of the shoul- 
ders, practised in the Spanish provinces, the particu- 
lars of which I should gladly become acquainted 
with.” ; 

I take much pleasure in stating what I learned on 
this subject while residing in Spain, nearly twe 
months, in 1828. 1 embraced every opportunity af- 
forded me to become acquainted with whatever came 
in my way relating to the agriculture of that kingdom. 
As the uniform mode of their harnessing or gearing 
their working oxen was new to me, | took more par- 
ticular notice of it, and examined it more critically. 
I had many opportunities for seeing their oxen work, 
as well with loaded carts on the roads, as at the 
plough in the fields. Upon the whole I could not re- 
sist the conviction that the Spanish method of har- 
nessing their working oxen, is, in ail respects, prefe- 
rable to that which is practised in our country. I 
will endeavor to describe it, and suggest such reasons 
as operated with me in support of my opinion. 

The draught is wholly by the head, to which the 
gearing is attached. ‘The yoke for a pair of oxen 
differs but little in its length, thickness and form, 
from that in use with us. No bows, ring-staple or 
ring are connected with it, The curves of the yoke, 
where it rests upon the necks of the oxen, are some- 
what deeper, perhaps, than those of ours. On the 
front side of the yoke, two square staples of iron are 
placed for each ox, eight or ten inches apart from 
each other, corresponding in point of distance from 
the end of the yoke and from each other, with the 
location of our bow-holes. ‘To the inner staple for 
each ox, a band of strong leather is made fast by 
stitching. ‘This band is sufficiently broad to fill the 
space between the swell of the eyes and the but eads 
of the horns, and is brought round the front part of 
the head and fastened by a buckle connected with the 
outer staple. In some instances this band is lined by 
another piece of leather, with a thin padding, quilted 
in between the two pieces, in order to render it more 
pleasant and easy to the head—though I never saw 
any appearance of chafing or other injury done to the 
head by the band. The yoking and unycking are 
performed with great facility and expedition—it is 
only to buckle or unbuckle one end of a single strap 
for each ox. 

By this mode of gearing it will be seen that the ap- 
plication of the power of the ox, exerted in the draught 
of the load, is at the head. As it respects the ad- 
vantage or disadvantage of holding back on descend- 
ing ground, I am unable to perceive any essential dif- 
ference between the two modes, as the holding back 
in both must be done by the yoke coming in contact 
with the horns, and without any aid from the bows. 

In conversation with a Spanish gentleman on this 
subject, he remarked, “ By harnessing oxen in your 
method, and making them draw by their shoulders, 
you loose much of the strength of their heads and 
necks, parts wherein their strength principally lies. 
Our ancestors in this country,” continued he, “took 
their first ideas about the mode of gearmg their oxen 
for Jabor, from seeing the uniform manner in which 
bulls meet each other and fight.” 

Nature has instinctively taught animals where their 
strength lies, as well as the best manner of using it 
in contending with others, either offensively or de. 
fensively. The bull presents his head to his antago- 
nist—the horse his heels, and the tiger his teeth. 

The facts and reasoning of Mr. Allison are worthy 


of the careful attention of every farmer in the U. 8. 


| they are practical, 


| useful animal has been, and yet is, the yoke and the bow. | 


In remarking upon a usage so Jong practised by our 


lthis mode. Where, I ask, can be found an experi- 
fenced farmer, whose better feelings have not been 
|pained, by seeing the galled and swollen neck of his 
patient ox, occasioned by the chating and pressure of 
the yoke and bow? And how frequently bloated by 
the obstruction of his breath, caused by the same 
pressure ! If the feelings of the master, on such occa- 


fathers and grand-fathers, I would speak with diffi- | 
idence, while suggesting reasons for my objections to | 


sions, are pained, how great must be the sufferings of | 


the poor animal, while compelled to press his neck, 
swollen and sore with raw cracks in his skim and 


flesh, against his wooden yoke! The peculiar form of 


the neck of the ox is such, that it is impossible to 
construct a gear of wood, or of any other rigid mate. 
rial, which shall come in contact with, and bear 
equally upon, every part of the neck. The perusal 


} 


The use of the single yoke de- 
seribed by him, and the manifest advantages attend- 
ing it, must, I think, commend itself to every one. 
But, with due deference, I would submit to his con- 


the Low, might not be an improvement? 
Very respectfully yours, 
SAMUEL WOODRUFF. 
Windsor, Conn. August 11th, 1838. 
Household Economy. 
Schenectady, July 27, IR3S. 
Drar Sin—Your Cultivator is particularly designed 
I presume 
you are equ illy desirous toa d housewiery. 
: We often hear lamentations of the loss of fat saved 
for making soap, by its being in an offensive and 


to promote improvements in husbandry. 


sporied condition, and eaten by maggots—sometimes 
of the loss of the fat eaten by rats. None of these 
happen about my house ; nor is the fat boiled in ley 
to inake soft soap. 

The fat, as it is saved, is put into a cask prepared, 
and strong ley added to it. As the fat increases, ley 
is added, and occasionally stirred by a stick kept in 
it. When the cask is full, the soap is made and rea. 
dy for use. 

“The ley cask is filled with ashes for leeching, and 


of the well written and interesting communication of | drawn off to add to the soap cask, as stated above, 
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water and draining, it becomes weak, it is used for 
bleaching, &c. 

Wien the ley cask is emptied, it is filled immedi- 
ately with ashes, to be used as above mentioned, s0 
that the cask is always in use, by which means 1 is 
kept in order, and jasts many years. When left 
empty, 48 some persons practise, it shrinks and soon 
becomes useless. Some quick lime put inte the ash 
cask, near the bottom, causes the ley to be more 
caustic, 

Cedar and white pine make the best casks for ley 
orseap. ‘The pine should be free from knots and re- 
BID, as the jey will incorporate with the resin, convert 
It Lo soap, and leave the wood porous and leaky. 

When soap has accumulated beyond the wants for 
soft soap, it is converted into hard soap, by adding 
one quart of fine salt to three gallons of soap, boiled 
and put into a tub to cool; then cut it into pieces, 
scrape off the froth, &c.; then melt it again, (leaving 
out the ley at the bottom,) to a boiling heat, and put 
it into a box to cool, aud cut into bars for drying. A 
little resin or turpeatine added before boiling, unproves 
the coior and quality of the hard soap. 

This mode of making soap relieves from the pagan 
practice of boiling soap at a certain stage of the moon. 

If you think the above will be of much use, you 
may yive it to the public. Most respecttully, 

. Buen. DAVID TOMLINSON. 

Fence Making. 
Juliustown, N. J. July VA, 1833. 

J. Buer, Esq.—Sir—As the expenses of tencing, 
where the locality of farms requires rails, are often 
great, | may perhaps advantage some of your read- 
ers, by describing a method which I find to be a sav- 
ing of land, timber, and labor, when brought into a 
comparison with what is generally called the worm 
fence. To construct a durable and good fence, on 
what I call the improved plan, requires straight and 
strong stakes, of suitable quality, and some seasoned 
blocks for pins. ~Trunnels are not wanted. Stakes 
from seven to nine feet long; pins twelve to eighteen 
inches, suiting the size of the rails. The pins I make 
in wet weather or winter season, and also bore holes 


ee 








ing the same number of rails to each joint: but J tind 
four good rails in a panne! to make an excellent fence 
against horses and neat cattle, thus saving the useless 
bottom rails of the worm. ‘T'runnells also are saved, 
and as my fence never settles into the ground, the 
bottom rail of the old worm which generally comes 
out rotten, when new set, is always saved. I think 
I save more thar one-third of my timber by this me- 
thod, 

3d. In the highest winds, I have never had a joint 
to blow down in the improved; this rates annually to 
the labor-saving account. 

Ath. In cases of allering or moving, the posts are 
taken up without unpinning, and the labor of setting 
them in another place ts trifling. 

5th. Hedges and trash, briars, &c. have no room 
for growth in the joints; mowing 1s easily performed 
under them, and stopping against very small pigs be- 
teen the rails, is easily effected with a few poles of 
suitable length. 

lis duration depends on the material used. I get 
cedar poles six or eight inches thick for the stakes— 
cut them in summer, when the bark slips easily, and 
lay them straight in heaps to season well, and | think 
they will last twenty years. Chestnut is perhaps 
better, and white oak and chestnut oak from heart 
logs are very durable. 

Some may perhaps imagine, that this fence cannot 
be made with crooked rails; | have found by much 
practice, that I can use therm better and confine them 
to their places better, than [ can in a worm fence ; 
straight and even rails, will make the handsomest, 
and perhaps the strongest fence in this, as in al] others; 
but I think that any rails that will make other fences, 
may be used as advantageously in this. 

Now, sir, you can, without the risk of offence, try a 
process of “combustion”? with the above effusion; or 
give it to your readers, as may scem best to you. 

Your ob’t serv’t, D. ALLINSON. 


The Centrifugal Disseminator. 
New- Brunswick, N. J. June 13, 1538. 
J. Buen, hsqy.—Sir—I observe, in the 2d nuinber of | 
this year’s Cultivator, an inquiry of Samuel Howard, 
whether there is any mode of spreading lime, at the 








in the stakes, for a pin on which the bottom rails are 
Jaid; this is done with an inch and a quarter or larger | 
auger, agreeably with the number of rat's, and their | 
weight or size, as a light or heavily constructed fence | 
is wanted. The lower pin is pointed at both ends, | 
and should be forced in tight, so as to attach the bot- 
tom end of the stakes and keep out wet. If for an 
outside, or fence to turn hogs, the bottom hole in the 
stakes is bored two feet from the end—if inside or | 
temporary, where hogs or sheep are not to run, two 
and a half or three feet. To one of these pins, I at- 
tach two stakes, and set them in the ground at my 
beginning, firmly, twenty or twenty-two inches, and 
lay on a rail, the forward end of which will show 
where to set the next pair of stakes, and thus I lay 
out the foundation. If [am making a tight, stand- 
ing fence, I then, on this foundation, lay three or 
four more rails, according to their thickness; if a 
meadow or inside, one or two, fitting them neatly in 
thei lap between the stakes, with an axe, sv as to 
have the stakes to touch each rau if [ can. [ then 
begin again at my first joint, and with a rope noosed 
at one end, throw it over the top, and draw the stakes 
tight together, and adjust the joint properly; then 
with aninch or larger auger, bore another hole straight 
through the middle of the stakes as thev stand, so as 
to touch the top rail; here another pin is driven, 
which must have a head at one end, and be fastened 
at the other with a light nail, set a little into the out- 
side of the stake; take off the rope when the joint 
is thus firmly pinned up, and thus go over the whole; 
when you may put above this pin just as many more 
rails as you please; and, if it suits you, put in a third 
pin on the top, or one rail below the top, which w il both | 
strengthen your fence, and prevent a mischievous beast 
from lifting it. A joint with three pins, not | 
| 





set in the ground or railed. has this aspect; ~|~ | 
the proportions between the pins being as - x 
three to two feet apart; after the fence is 7] 
nade, the sharp ends of the pins should be — | | 
cut off, to prevent mischief. | 
The labor of making the improved fence, when 
equally fimiliarized to the mode, is less, at first setting, 
than cutting and splitting trunnels, and procuring the | 
mass of tuber required by the worm. To say nothing | 
of its better appearance, [ will state only the follow. | 
ing advantages, . 
Ist. Saving of land. —A worm fence requires from 
five to six feet in width from the foot of each outer 
stake; the improved fence, only the thickness of the 
rails, say five to eight inches. This will save acres 
in a Jarge farm. 
Qh. Saving of imber.—A joint of this, (rails 11 ft. 
long,) reaches over ten feet from centre to centre: 
of the first, with a sate lap and the usual worm, quite 
one-eighth less; so that LOO pannels of the worm will 
make at least [12 to Tif of the improved fence, rat. | 


| 
bal 
| 
| 


rate of twenty bushels an acre, other than that of do- 
ing it with the hands?) Mr. Howard’s inquiry is that 
of every enlightened farmer, anxiously engaged in | 
improving the soil by top-dressings. Their difficul- 
ties are, the uncertainty of the quantity, the unequal | 
distribution, and the very unpleasant labor attending 
the ordinary methods. I have sadly partaken of these 
difficulties, and it is therefore a matter of high satis- 
faction to me, that | am enabled to announce to the | 
public the important fact, of the invention of an in- 
strument that will not only remove the objections to 
the former methods, but enable us to effect the same 
improvement of land with a saving of at least twenty 
per cent of manure. 

Within a few days, we have had an exhibition in 
the city of New-Brunswick, of an instrument that 
may be attached to either a wagon or a cart, patent- 
ed by the name of the Centrifugal Disseminator, a | 
diagram of which T send you, sufficiently perfect to | 
give ap idea of its principle. 


[Fig. No. 47.] 
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It spreads lime, ashes, composts, marl and plaster, 
with almost perfect evenness, and at the rate you 
will, from one bushel to one hundred. 
culated to sow grain and grass seed, 

A company in this city purchased the patent right 


| 
It is also cal- | 


for the counties of Bergen, Passaic, Essex, Morris, 
Warren, Sussex, Somerset, Hunterdon and Middle- 
sex, of this state; and have appointed Joseph Cast- 
ner, (carriage-maker of this place,) as their agent, to 
sell the right to counties or townships. He furnishes 
the machines complete with hoppers, at twenty-five 
dollars. Respectfully yours, 
W. MYER. 





SPECIFICATION. 
In order to enable a workman to construct one of 
my Centrifugal Disseminators, a frame, A, must be 
made of sufficient strength for the work required ; 


| and consists of two uprights, with two or more girts, 


placed horizontally, and secured to the cart by bolts 
and screws, B, the upper one of which rests on the 
top rails of the cart, the lower girts being under its 
bed, to support the shalts of the revolving platform, 
C, which may be about four feet diameter, made of 
sheet iron or boards, and has radiating cleats, to 
strengthen the platform, and give additional force to 
the distribution of materials; the lower pivot of the 
upright shafts which pass through the centre of the 
platform, rests on the lower girt, D ; a horizontal driv- 
ing shaft, F, is so placed, that a cog wheel, G, there- 
on, may work into a pinion, E, placed on the upright 
shaft, the upper part of which is steadied by the frame. 
On the outward end of the driving shaft, is placed a 
friction pulley, H, which is pressed against the peri- 
phery of the cart wheel, by means of a lever, I, at- 
tached to the frame, by the friction of which pulley, 
the revolving platform is made to disseminate whate- 
ver is placed thereon, when the cart is drawn by oxen, 
horses or other means. 





Draining—Bad pract.ces among Dutchess Farmers. 

Jupce Buet—Dear Sir—There is an article in the 
June number of the Cultivator, on the “best method 
of disposing of loose stones,” by a correspondent in 
Ulster county. I think | can suggest a better “ me- 
thod” than the one he has adopted. ‘There are on 
most farms, at least in this part of the state, wet 


| spots, and springy places in hollows at the base of 


hills, and often in the middle of tillage lots and mea- 
dows, which it is difficult to cultivate to advantage 
on account of the coldness of the soil, occasioned by 
the superabundance of moisture, near the surface, 
and within the reach of the roots of the plants. Eve- 


| ry practical farmer knows that the value of land is 


much lessened by the prevalence of such wet and 
cold places, besides the inconvenience of having in 
his fields every here and there a patch that is too 
wet to plough, or if ploughed and sown as is com- 
monly done, nothing of consequence is ever reaped 
from them, because in the spring, or freezing and 
thawing weather, the grain or grass is sure to be 
thrown out, and of course dies. Now, to make such 
Jand dry and suitable for tillage, some means must be 
devised to get rid of the water, which is the cause of 
the evil. Draining must be resorted to in order to 
effect it. 

The common practice is, and has been from time 
immemorial, to drain such wet places where the grain 
winters out as it is termed, to strike furrows promis- 
cuously, so that the water may settle in those fur- 
rows and run off, so as to leave the surface partiaily 
dry. This is done after the rest of the field has been 
made as smooth as the harrow can make it. The 
practice [ consider a bad one, and but a half way 
method of doing business. It renders the surface 
uneven and bad for the passage of the cart or wa- 
gon over it, and if designed for mowing, it mars that 
evenness of surface which constitutes the beauty 
and excellence of such Jands, and which is the object 
of every good farmer to obtain, by the use of the har- 
row and the roller. Now, on all such wet places as 
above described, and which occur on almost every 
farm of a hundred acres in this country, I would dis- 
pose of my “loose stones’? by digging trenches or 
drains, and filling them to within a foot or eighteen 
inches of the surface, so as to clear the plough. In 
this way, with little expense, two objects can be ob- 
tained, viz: the disposing of loose stone, and the free- 
ing the earth of too much moisture; both of which 
are of the utmost importance in farming. 1 do not 
conceive that much art is necessary in forming un- 
derdrains of this description; all that is required, is 
to have them cut in the right places, and at the pro- 
per depths. The filling process is but a short job. 
I fill in this manner: take two of the longest and 
flattest, and set them on end with the bottoms apart 
so as to form a channel in the centre, with (++. ++ 
the tops leaning together, in this manner, °° 
and then fill in with others, so as to prevent “ 
them from falling. Shavings from the carpenter’s 
shop I think the best to put on the stones previous to 
filling with earth; inverted sods or straw wil] answer, 
perhaps, where shavings cannot be obtained. In this 
way I have disposed of many loads of “!oose stone,” 
and intend to many more, having just made a begin- 
ning, enough however, to test the utility of the plan, 
and fur the knowledge of which I own myself indebt- 
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ed to the columns of the Cultivator, which I have 
taken from the commencement. 

There are many things practised by the good peo- 
ple of this country, which [ should like to mention ifit 
would be proper so to do; such as the neglect, by 
many able farmers, of their outside fences, by letting 


bushes, briars, weeds, and thistles grow along them; | 


the irregularity of their division fences—laying out 
their lots in all manner of shapes—crooking this way 
to leave a piece of moist land inthe meadow, (which 
by cutting a few trenches and filling them with small 
stone, might be converted into good and dry land for 
the plough,) and then that way, to get a patch of dry 
land into the plough land, &c. &c. Another error is, 
their leaving their barn yard full of manure through the 
summer. to be drenched by every shower, and exposed 
to the intense rays of the sun for two or three months ; 
thus wasting and destroying in value, as well as in quan- 
tity, to say nothing of the inconvenience of getting an- 
cle deep in filth, every time you have occasion to go to 
the barn. Another, which I think equally reprehen- 
sible, is the practice with many, of feeding hogs in 
the highway ; to the total Joss of al] the manure they 
make or could be made from them, besides their lia- 
bility to be run over by carriages and horses travel- 
ling the road. It oftimes requires consideranle skill 
in the driver, to avoid being upset, or killing, or 
wounding a porker or two—for in riding past some 
rich farmers’ door you will find in the summer sea- 
son, perhaps a half dozen “mother pigs” with a host 
of young ones, quietly reposing in the middle of the 
street, totally regardless of the law which requires 
them to give half the road. If you keep the “even 
tenor of your way,” you will be as like as not to 
maim, or disable for life, some one or more of the 
gentry, which is painful to a person of humanity, be- 
sides the anger which you are sure to incur of the 
owner. The best you can do inthe case, is to waive 
your “right of way,” and “pass by on the other 
side,” and leave them undisturbed in their glory. 
I wish you could persuade these breeders of swine in 
the highway, to abandon the practice; don’t you 
think it a bad one? 
Yours respectfully, 

Clinton, Dutchess co. July 4, 1888. 

Why are our Dutchess correspondents shy of giving their 
real signatures! Not certainly because they are deficient in 
practical knowledge. ‘The very date, Dutchess, isa passport 
to notice ; but weare sure thatthe writer of the above would 
have lost nothing, while the public would have been gain- 
ers, by the substitution of letters for stars, in the above sig- 
nature, 


PFF* , 





Successful Application of Lime in repelling the 
Grain- Worm, 

J. Bust, Esq.—Dear Sir—As the least informa- 
tion relating to farming, inay be interesting to those 
engaged in the business, I state, that Mr. Hardy 
Bundle, a respectable farmer of Greenville, in this 
county, informs me that last fall he sowed s1x acres 
of land with winter wheat, and fearing that the wee- 
vil might destroy his crop, he was induced to try the 
experiment of sowing slaked lime. He says, that 
while the wheat was in blossom, he sowed while the 
dew was on, all the field with slaked lime, except one 
corner, which corner the weevil have nearly destroyed; 
and that the remainder of the field is so heavy that 
he is now looking for sickles to reap it with. 

Respectfully yours, C. SEELY. 

Athens, July 25, 1838. 





Renovation of old Meadows. 

Winchester, Ct. 18/h July, 1838. 
Srr—I have a meadow which has remained undis- 
turbed by the plough ten years; the grasses have 
degenerated, and it has become turf-bound, (if that 
is a proper expression ; if not, it will probably give 
you my meaning.) Its a great object with me, and 
also with some of my neighbors, like situated, to re- 
generate the English grasses, and increase the quan- 
tity, without ploughing and re-seeding ; as ploughing 
would produce a resurrection of small stone, which 
would cost $10 per acre to clear off. I have heard 
that meadows of this description might be benefitted 
by a sort of scarification of the sward. I shall teel 
indebted for any information which you can give me 
on this subject; whether there is any approved ma- 
chine or instrument for this purpose, the best season 
of the year, and the modus operandi. I am young in 

the business of farming, and anxious to learn. 
Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

W. SS. HALABIRD. 
Axswer.—Top dress with JE or 20 loads of barn yard ma- 
nure or compost to the acre—spread and sow grass seeds— 
iminediately searnity with Concklin’s Press Harrow; then bush 
the whole well, and sow plaster. Do this in the month of 

April. Ashes may answer as a top-dressing.— Cond. Cult. 


The Silk Business—A Partner Wanted. 


I have 1,800 morus muiticaulis roots, with the | 


growth, (most luxuriant,) of this year, for cutting and 
setting out next winter. I have any quantity of the 
morus nigra and alba, native mulberries. I have in 





progress of construction, a silk-house, 25 by 32 feet, 
12 feet pitch, with a ventilator at top. My location 
is high and healthy, 60 miles north of Augusta, Ga. 
Land plenty and rich. ‘This is to beg of you to make 
a contract with some man or woman acquainted with 
the business, to go and take charge of the whole af- 
fair for me, on the usual terms of joint copartners, in 
such business. I want to go into it largely if we find 
it advisable. My water power 1s improved and inex- 
haustidle, and right at the spot; the soil suited by 
nature to the growth of the mulberry. ‘The living is 
cheap and the country healthy. Rocks, granite and 
quartz—water, free stone. Yours truly, 
J. W. D. WATKINS. 





Potato Washer. 
J. Burr, Esq.—Dear Sir—Having seen in your 
publication of July, a description of a potato washer, 
I beg leave to submit the following sketch to your in- 
spection. It is intended torepresent such an one as 
is used in some parts of England, where a great ma- 
ny potatoes are grown, both for the supply of London 
markets with the article itself, or indirectly in the 
shape of pork and beef; and for a cheap article for a 
farmer’s use in this country, (the cost would not ex- 
ceed $5, if so much,) would answer every purpose 
for potatoes and apples, if not for turnips. 


[Fig. No. 48.] 
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The water tight cylinder, C, fig. 48 and 49, ought | 
to be made about 6 inches larger in diameter than the 
inner one, which is made say 2 feet in diameter, with 
round bars of 1} inches, and with spaces of Linch be- 
tween, and is hung on two moveab!e bars, A, Fig. 4, 
which when the cylinder is to be emptied of its con- 
tents, are to be turned over, as in fig. 49, on a pivot 
at each end at d, and a small door, formed by a few 
of the bars being fastened together with end pieces, 
hinged and hasped as is represented in fig. 48. 

The hole B, is used for emptying the larger cylin- 
der of water, (in which the filled small eylinder is 
turned, till the contents are sufficiently clean,) when 
too dirty for fartheruse. Tam your well wisher, 

Lockport, Aug. 1, 1838. ‘ = | 





EXTRACTS, 





On the Best mode of App!tying Manure. 
[{Ittakes a long time to eradicate deep-rooted prejudice, 
or to change long established practices in hushandry, 
however inconsistent they may be shown to be, with 
sound sense and experience. The unreflecting or un- 
enlightened farmer knows, that a certain process, to 
which he has been long accustomed, is likely to pro- 
duce a given result. All beyonl this is, with him, 
doubt and uncertainty; and he is extremely tenacious 
of old practices, lest any change should subject him 
to the charge of previous ignorance, or of copying 
after those who he is loth to admit are wiser than 
himself. It is to these considerations that we impute 
the reckless indifference which yet prevails in regerd 





to the economy of manures. The old system was, not 

to regard this primary source of fertility; or, if ap- 

plied to the soil, to allow at least a moiety of the 
value of it to be wasted by fermentation and ex- 
posure, before it was incorporated with the soil, or 
fed to his crops. The first innovators upen the old 
system, Young, Cooke, &c. aware of the strength of 
prejudice, and afraid of innovating too far at once 
upon old customs, ventured to recommend only a par- 
tial fermentation of yard dung, before it was applied 
to the soil; thus allowing a considerable waste of its 
ferulizing properties. The writer of the article in- 

serted below, Mr. John Baker, of Nassau Cottage, 
Leeds, Eng. has had the courage to break through 
all the trammels of prejudice at once, and to apply 
his dung in its most recent state; and from an expe- 
rience of twenty-five years, he has been able to de- 
monstrate, from experiments upon a broad scale, that 
he doubles its value to his lands by the practice, 

So far as a twenty years experience has enabled us to 
judge, unfermented dung, applied in the spring, spread 
broad-cast and buried in the soil, and to an autumyi 
ripening crop, either in the field or garden, has never 
failed (but once, in a protracted drought, applied to 
a ruta baga crop,) of proving beneficial—we think as 
highly so as an equal quantity of muck dung; while 
we feel confident, that by applying it in this state, we 
have doubled its intrinsic value, over what it would 
have been if it had summer-rotted in the yard. We 
cannot but indulge the hope, that the perusal of Mr, 
Baker’s communication will induce some of our old 
fashioned farmers to adopt his plan, or at least so 
far as to test its ulility.] 

[from the Edinburgh Quarterly Journal of Agriculture.| 
PARTICULAR MODE OF APPLYING FARM-YAKD MANURE, 
By Joun Baker, of Leeds. 

“The present depressed state of agriculture through 
the kingdom, invites the serious attention of all con- 
nected with that umportant branch of industry ; it be- 
ing a lamentable fact that, whilst the most splended 
discoveries in science are daily applied to the improve. 
ment of our trade and commerce, agriculture, asa 
science, remains almost stationary, notwithstanding 
individual and national prosperity are so deeply inte- 
rested in promoting its wellare. For more than twen- 
ty-five years I farmed from 500 to LUUO acres in the 
county of Norfolk, during which time my attention 
was carefully directed to the consideration of every 
mnethod or system of farming which was calculated to 
increase the productiveness of the soil, and to im- 
prove the condition of that numerous and industrious 
class of persons who are dependent upon it. The 
proper use of manure is amongst the most material 
improvements which I have discovered. By the com- 
mon, I may say general, mode of managing it, only 
half the benefit which ought to be conferred on the 
crops is given, Whilst the system which I have adopt- 


| ed doubles the value of all the manure made, and at 


the same time it real!y lessens the expense ; and itis 
to this point that | will confine myself in this paper. 
That “the muck-cart is the best farmer,’ is a max- 
im as fully acknowledged as it is oft-repeated, and be- 
lieving that upon the proper use and application of 
it the success of the farmer mainly depends, I have 
never failed to attend to this important branch of hus. 
bandry. Jlaving experienced the practical advanta- 
ges of my system, as well upon land under my own 
cultivation mm Norfolk, as upon farms belonging to ny 
relations and friends in that county, where it had 
been introduced at my suggestion, | am induced, at 
the earnest recommendation of many gentlemen who 
have also witnessed its beneticial effects in Yorkshire, 
to invite the attention of agriculturists generally to 
the subject. Manure of almost every description is 
carried from the place where itis made and deposited 
on a heap for four, six, or eight months, where it fer- 
inents and becomes a soft, black, cohesive mass; iti 
then put on the Jand and ploughed down, after which 
the crop is sown; this may not always be done, but 
sometiung resembling it is the prevailing and general 
practice m every part of the country. My imethod, 
the success of which have been proved by numerous 
experiments, 18 to spread the dung on the land as svon 
as convenient after it is made, except in winter; the 
manure made at that period ef the year remaims in 
the foild-yard til the spring, where it dees not fer- 
ment. The whole 18 taken in the epringy, suminer, 
and autumn, fresh to the land ; if in fallow, 1 is plough- 
ed in with a thin furrow; the land is harrowed and 
ploughed again in a fortnight, and in a fortnight after, 
harrowed and ploughed a third time; after which the 
muck, however long it may have been, is reduced, 
and the soil will be in as fine and friable a state as 
the land us capable of. From the time the dung ia 


put on to the last mentioned ploughing, nothing can 
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be more unsightly than its appearance. If it is to 
be applied to pasture, T spread it over the surface of 
the ground from the beginning of spring to the end of 
autumn. ‘Three essential points are to be observed: 
First, to apply the manure to the soil as soon as con- 
venient after it is made (except in the depth of win- 
ter;) secondly, to keep it as near the surface as pos- 
sible; and, thirdly, to mix it well with the soil.— 
‘I'hese being observed, I confidently assert, that ad- 
vantages equal to double those now derived from ma- 
hure are communicated to the land by an increase in 
the fertility of the soil, exhibited in healthier and more 
abundant crops ; so that a farm of 200 acres of arable 
Jand of medium quality, producing 400 loads of dung, 
or two joads for every acre, worth five shillings per 
load, will be benefitted to the extent of ten shillings 
per acre annually, and where more manure is made, 
which on every well managed farm is done, the ad- 
vantages will be greater. ‘This result has been pro- 
duced upon the farm now in my occupation, belonging 
to Lord Cowper, in the neighbourhood of Leeds, to 
which | entered at Candlemas 1831; it was then in 
the most deplorable condition ; so deplorable was it, 
indeed, as to lead many of my friends and neighbours 
to predict the impossibility of my procuring a tolera- 
ble crop upon one of the fields tor seven years to 
come ; ‘but this field, from the application of manure 
according to my method, has become exceedingly pro- 
ductive. I fallowed it for turnips, andin May (1831,) 
I put on about twelve and a half tons of good fresh 
made stable-dung per acre; as much as possible was 
taken from the stables and carried to the Jand the day 
it was made. My proceedings greatly amused my 
agricultural neighbors. The preceding tenant ob- 
served, that however such a system might have an- 
swered in other parts of the country, here it would 
be a useless expenditure both of time and money, and 
a great waste of manure. ‘To convince him of the 
benetit to be derived from such manuring, I directed 
one piece inthe middle of the field to be Jeft without 
covering. With the exception of the land upon which 
no manure had been laid, the field produced a very 
fine crop of turnips, worth at Jeast six pounds per acre, 
whilst the crop raised upon the land not manured was 
not worth six shillings per acre. After the turnips, 
the tield produced a very heavy crop of barley, ave- 
raging not Jess than seven quarters per acre, and in 
1833 | obtained a most abundant crop of clover with- 
out any manure except on the land omitted in’ the 
first year. | also covered a field of pasture the same 
summer with the same kind of manure, half of it in 
June andthe rest in August. Six weeks after the 
first part was done, | shewed it to a very shrewd and 
scientific gentieman, well acquainted with country 
affairs, who expressed his astonishment at the im- 
provement. In October, the farmer whose land ad- 
joins my own, said he had never before seen such ex- 
traordinary improvement in any ground. Knowing 
that he was one of those who had ridiculed my system, 
I hinted to him that the propriety of it had been much 
doubted. He acknowledged he had condemned it, 
and said he now saw that which he would not have 
believed had he not witnessed it, and that he thought 
the manure must have contained a large portion of 
white clover and other grass seeds, otherwise, in his 
opinion, such an effect could not have been produced. 
In the hottest part of last summer, I covered, in the 
same manner, the only field on my farm which had 
not been previously dressed in a similar way, leaving 
two ridges in the middle unmanured. IT removed all 
the cattle trom this field for six weeks, at the end of 
which the two ridges had scarcely grass to sustain a 
goose, Whilst the rest of the field looked like a field of 
fog or aftermath. Many entlemen examined it. 
Some seemed satisfied that much benefit was derived | 
at very little cost; others expressed their conviction | 
that it was the greatest improvement they had ever 
seen, and it is my firm belief that, from the time the 
dung was put on, to the end of summer, I had at least 
three times as much wrass from the land manured as 
from the other. Tmust mention another tact. The 
man who spread the dung had farmed many years for 


have confined the recommendation of my plan to prac- 
tical experience alone, but ] am not without scientific 
and chemical authorities to support me. Mr. Joseph 
Hayward’s Treatise on the Science of Agriculture is 
worth reading by the agriculturist who searches after 
truth. Being aware of the great difficulties with 
which the farmer has to contend, I should recommend 
any new system with great diffidence, if attended with 
additional expense ; but as the plan I am desirous to 
introduce is alike recommended by its simplicity and 
economy, and also eminently calculated to promote 
the fertility of the soil, and to secure, by that means, a 
more adequate remuneration to the farmer, | cannot 
doubt of its being generally adopted, whenever its 
practical advantages are more generally known and 
appreciated. My subject has drawn me onto greater 
length than I expected ; I cannot, however, conclude 
without saying, that if, by the system I recommend, 
10s. or 15s. worth of manure can be added annually 
to every acre of land of moderate quality, at no great- 
er expense than by the old method, I think the land- 
lord, the tenant, and the public, will be great gainers.” 





On Education. 
[From the Educator.] 

To educate signifies, literally to draw out—to lead 
out; and implies something within—something con- 
cealed, covered over and not to be immediately acces- 
sible for present use; but which, by a little careful 
management and a right use of means, may be Jed 
forth trom its retirement, and thus become available. 
Thus the decaying vegetable matter which lies lifeless 
in the soil, by proper means may be drawn up into 
the roots and branches of a seedling tree, and finally 
become apples, pears and peaches ; or into the stalks 
and heads ot wheat, and so become bread. Thus by 
educating the plants of his field, the farmer feeds the 
world. ‘The steps of his process are immensely vari- 
ous, but they are all connected with the one grand 
design, viz. the drawing out of the earth what lies hid 
init. Now it is obvious that he works entirely by the 
agencies of nature. He cannot make a blade of grass 
grow on a grain of wheat. It it the Creator's power, 
operating according to the Jaws which he has esta- 
blished in his world. And the farmer leads out the 
plants and the trees which feed the race of men, just 
by using skilfully the agencies of nature. His whole 
skill lies in just giving his tree or his wheat food and 
protection—every opportunity, and no hindrance, in the 
way of their expanding their powers. He cannot 
force them. 

Thus also with his domestic animals ; all he can do 
to draw out their powers and properties is just to af- 
ford them protection—defence against themselves, 
against one another, against the inclemencies of time 
and season ; and food suited to their innate powers 
and capacities, and that in proper measure and sea- 
son. Foran animal, like a plant, may be injured by 
excessive or untimely food and drink. If it be the 
strength of the ox or the horse that is desired, this 
quality can be drawn oul most efficiently by a careful 
observance of the laws of lis nature. He must be 
gradually tramed to its exertion, and the less violence 
he suffers, the more strength will he expend in his 
master’s service. 

So also is it with the powers of man. Infant hu- 
inan beings are the germs whose development is the 
business of the educator. Feeble plants, indeed! 
needing above all others, and for a longer period, the 
hand of protection and of sustenance! But it is with 
these as itis, generally, in the vegetable kingdom : 
plants and trees of rapid growth are short-lived.— 
The Lombardy Poplar soon outstrips the Cedar, but 
i's age is as nothing compared with it. Animals too 
are somewhat anajagous. And in our own nature, the 
animal frame of rapid growth is not generally robust. 

In contemplating infant humanity as the subject of 
this process of drawing out, three classes of powers 
seem to comprehend the whole nature, viz. the ani- 
mal or physical; the rationai or intellectual ; and the 
religious or moral. To us it appears that under one 
or other of these may be arranged all the powers, 





himself, and mioht be considered a clever man; he 
said to me, vou would not thus waste manure if you | 
had not the means of getting plenty more. T asked 
Jim to wait a month before he decided; he then de- | 
clared that he had never heen so much mistaken. [| 
mention these things, knowing that my plan has much | 
to contend against, and hoping that noblemen and | 
gentlemen, whotry my method, may not be laughed | 
out of it) before they have applied to it the test of 
due experience, Tt may be said that, in these expe- 
riments, T did not compare different. sorts of manure, 
I have done so repeatedly, but, in truth, TP had then no 
rotten dung by me. I would propose, to any one who 


doubts the propriety of my plan, to put a given weight 
of fresh dung on a heap, to remain (turning it over or 
not) for twelve months, at which time spread it over 
the land, and at the same time take a similar weight 
of fresh dang of the same kind, and spread it over dou- 
ble the space, and 1 doubt not the result. 





Hitherto I 


! of Mdueation. 


properties, or faculties of our nature, the leading out 
and perfecting of which is the high and noble object 
Let us glance at these in their order 

Puysicat Envearion first claims our attention. 
Because, for a long period of time,—a period equal to 
that in Which most animals come to full maturity,— 
nan is tous, an animal only. Ife is thrown upon our 
care absolutely helpless ; and our first concern is to 
protect him and to apply such means as are adapt- 
ed to put into action the powers he possesses.— 
Warmth and food are his chief wants. These admi- 
nistered in due proportion, and in proper season, will 
keep his feeble powers in action, and by their action 
they increase their own strength. The importance 
of paying strict attention to the bodies ot infants, 
youth and men, it is not, difficult to see. True, the 
body is of smal] moment in comparison with the mind: 
but it is equally obvious that it is to us the vestibule of 
the soul—the door of entrance to the rational mind. 


Our success in preserving the body in life and health, 
is indispensable to our introduction to the mind. We 
can operate upon this only through that, and the exis- 
tence and healthful action of the one is indispensable 
to the growth and expansion, under our influence, of 
the other. 

Here then opens out before the educator, an al- 
most interminable field ; and one too, of a very incit- 
ing character. Even in this lowest department of his 
labors, where he has to do with matter and its modi- 
fications, he occupies high ground. For the matter 
with which he is conversant is organized, and that in 
the highest degree known to us—so organized as to 
come into immediate union with spirit. Ofall material 
subjects, the human body, mysteriously connected with 
an immortal mind, and destined to be connected in an 
endless duration, is surely the most interesting and 
the most important. We consider then education as 
including the entire business of protecting, nourish- 
ing, training and governing the body for the perfect- 
ing of its powers. Of course tle more accurate 
knowledge the educator has of it, the more likely is 
he to succeed in his efforts. And we hope to see the 
day when mothers, to whom the business of education 
must first of all be entrusted, will themselves be in- 
structed in the general principles of anatomy and phy- 
siology ; that understanding the nature of the trust 
committed to them, they may be prepared the better 
to discharge its duties. And we hope to enrnch our 
own columns occasionally with articles original and se- 
lected on all the various topics that relate to the heal- 
ing art, and especially the art of preventing injuries to 
the human frame. A sound body will always have in 
it a sound mind. 

Under this department also is to be ranked the 
whole subject of the animal passions, appetites and 
desires, Livery thing therefore that adds to their pro- 
per restraint and direction—every thing that goes to 
explain their connexion with their body on the one 
hand and the mind on the other, falls within our pro- 
vince here. 

Bur INTELLECTUAL DevELorMENT is the chief part 
of education—rather, it has so been viewed by man- 
kind. And we are ready to admit that in comparison 
with the preceding it is chief. Nor is the general 
principle different here. The powers of the mind are 
to be awakened, as it were, like the powers of the 
body, by the application of suitable instruments.— 
Food is an instrument for awaking and strengthening 
the powers of the body ; knowledge is the food of the 
mind, by which its slumbering powers are awakened to 
energetic action, and by which its dead powers, to use 
a contradictory phrase, become living energies. And 
the resemblance holds to a very beautiful extent be- 
tween them. Give strong meat to children and you 
injure their health; give abstruse and difficult know- 
ledye to a feeble mind, and you overwhelm it; it be- 
comes feeble and sickly. But let the items of know- 
ledge be always adapted to the capicity of the learn- 
er; still a little beyond his last attainment ; just so 
far as to induce effort, and not to produce discourage- 
ment; thus you carry him onward in the endless race. 

Now there is one thing we wish to be distinctly 
understood between us and our patrons in this matter. 
It is this ; knowledge is not the ultimate object in edu- 
cation. It is a means to an end yet beyond it. The 
end which we shall still hold up as that at which the 
Educator aims, is the perfecting of the human being. 
The efforts of mind which we make in the attainment 
of knowledge, strengthen it and produce habits of sys- 
tematic and persevering action: and this increase of 
the power of the mind ts the chief gain. It 1s not the 
youth who has acquired at school the most know- 
ledge, perhaps, who has received the most benefit. 
He may have acquired it asthe tub at the pump-spout 
acquires water; what has been pumped in may be 
pumped out again. But the youth who has been 
taught to exercise his own power in the acquisition of 
knowledge ; who has wrought it out for himself, 
with only the direction of his teacher; this youth, 
though he may have a smaller amount of knowledge 
than the other, yet has an inexhaustible supply. His 
is not a tub, but a spring, flowing up from its deep 
and exhaustless source. The man has made his eapi- 
tal and his ability to use it; the other has fallen upon 
lis by some gambling turn, which threw the product 
of other men’s labors into his hands. The one will 
wear and the other will wear out. We will never 
advocate hydraulic force pumps to create stagnant 
pools of knowledge, whose possessor knows not how 
to use. Rather let us remove the tall grass in the 
ravine on the mountain side, and the turf and the 
leaves, and open up and lead forth the purling stream, 
whose limpid waters sparkle as they pite!: down the 
precipice and hasten on to swell the waiting brook be- 
low. 


One other remark on intellectual education. It is 
interminable—absolutely interminable. That is, the 
enlargement of the intellectual powers, by their own 
legitimate exercise, continues through life. It does 





not stop when a boy leaves the school ; that is, .f he 
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has been rightly trained: if he has been educated at 
all. If indeed he be a tub, pumped full, of course he 
can hold no more. But if his powers have been awa- 
kened ; if he be aspring from the deep mines of know- 
ledge, then he will continue to flow on for ever.— 
Through life he is still improving ; and after the body 
shall have ceased to be the vehicle of thought, no 
doubt the mind will continue to expand in knowledge 
and perfection for ever. 

This suggests our third general branch, Morar 
Epucation; and the first remark we have here is, | 
that the two preceding will prove a curse or a bless- 
ing ; an injury or a benefit to the individual or society, | 
just as this last is successfully attended to or not. 
Every man must see that great physical powers and 
great intellectual vigor, if not under the wholesome | 
restraints, and government of sound moral! principles, 
must do great mischief. The more power a wicked 
man has, the more dangerous is he. A man whocan- 
not engrave, is unable to produce counterfeit bank 
notes; and a man who cannot write at all cannot 
sign them. Better far for the forger and for socicty, 
that he had never learned to write, or even to read. 
Morality isto education what the compass and helm 
are to the steam ship. The hugeness of her mass, 
and the might of her motive power, are the measure 
of her capacity for working ruin, if that might and 
mass are ungovernable. But put man’s physical 
strength and his intellectual force under the proper 
command of a moral helm, and neither can ever be- 
come too great for safety. 

Another remark it is well here to throw out. We 
do not place moral education third because of its infe- 
riority, nor because of its entire subsequence in order 
of time ; but because the others must precede it in 
part. Physical education necessarily begins first ; 
then the intellectual, then moral; but they run toge- 
ther from a very early age. They are to a large ex- 
tent mutually dependent, for every teacher knows how 
much more successful his labors are with youth whose 
moral principle, like the fly wheel of a powerful en- 
gine, regulates his movements. Sole attention to phy- 
sical education may produce mammoth strength, but 
it is mere brute mass. Sole attention to intellectual 
education may produce monster fiends, with immense 
heads and no heart. Sole attention to moral educa- 
tion is impossible ; for the examination ef moral truths 
calls for the exercise of intellectual power ; and there- 
fore this department includes both the others. 

Again, morality, as distinct from religion, we do not 
know. Believing ourselves, that there is no boundary 
marked out by the Creator between them, we shall 
not attempt to force nature in violation of her own 
laws. With Washington, we would ask, “Can it be, 
that Providence has not connected the permanent fe- 
licity of a nation with its virtue?” “ And let us with 
caution indulge the supposition, that morality can be 
maintained without religion.”” This moral training 
begins almost in the cradle, and ends—we were just 
about to say, at the grave; but no. It never ends. 
We must think the moral faculties, like the intellec- 
tual, capable of interminable expansion. 

Now, for the development of the moral powers, the 
moral government of the family, the school, the state, 
orthe church, are chiefly instrumental. And being 
Christians, we suppose the sum of all the great prin- 
ciples of moral government is contained in the sacred 
Scriptures. The general truths, therefore, ot the Bi- 
ble are highly important and indispensable to the high- 
est success of education. No system that excludes 
the fear and reverence which the immortal mind owes 
its Maker, can be fully available for the development 
of its more elevated moral attributes. But whilst we 
consider the successful educator as under imperious 
obligations to use the Christian Scriptures as an in- 
dispensible auxiliary, yet, being ourselves of different | 
sects, we are perfectly clear, that the narrow spirit | 
which sees excellence only within the precincts of | 
sect, is utterly unworthy of the broad foundations on | 
which popular education should rest. The Educator | 
then, wil] occupy only general ground in the depart- 
ment of morals. It stands committed to the common 
Christianity and the movality of the Bible, and will | 
treat of these only so far as may be necessary to the | 
public virtue, and to show, as Washington says, that | 
“reason and experience both forbid us to expect that | 
natural morality can prevail in exclusion of religious | 
principle.” | 

| 








Relative value of Manures. 
[From the Genesee Farmer] 

Since the great truth in agriculture, that manure 
forms the basis of all successful farming, has been | 
more fully developed and better understood, tlie at- 
tention of agriculturists in foreign countries and in 
this, has been directed to the discovery of the most 
efficient articles for this purpose, and the best me- 
thods of applying them. So convinced have scienti- 
fic, as well as practical men, on this point, become, 
that on their representations, the government of seve. | 
ral European countries have ordered extensive inves- | 


| sults for the use of the public. 


tigations to be made, and experiments carefully insti- 
tuted, to determine several questions relating to ma- 
nures, upon which farmers and experimentalists were 
not entirely agreed. 

The Prussian government, which, in every thing re- 
lating to the welfare of the people, in giving them 
every advantage of education, and the benetit of eve- 
ry improvement in agriculture, has evidently taken 
the lead, and in conjunction with the Saxon authori- 
ties, appointed Professor Hembstadt, of Berlin, to su- 
perintend a series of experiments, and publish the re- 
The eflect which the 
application of night soil and urine had produced on 
the agriculture of Flanders, where they had been 
most extensively used, induced the governments of 


Berlin and Dresden to place under the directions of | 


the Professor, the contents of the city drains and cess- 


pools, for the purpose of attempting the recovery of! 
the barren and light soils in the neighborhood of those | 


cities. Thus countenanced, that eminent agricultu- 
rist, in conjunction with other learned men and prac- 
tical farmers, commenced a series of experiments, 
which were carried on for a number of years, and va- 
ried in every possible way, in order to avoid al] sources 
of fallacy. The results of the experiments have been 
published by Hembstadt, and have led to extensive 
and successfu! agricultural improvements. 

Professor Schubler, the writer of the most esteem- 
ed, and certainly the most able, Treatise on Agrono- 
mia, or the best method of knowing and treating eve- 
ry species of land, since the death of Hembstadt, has 
repeated and added to the experiments of that protes- 
sor, obtaining the like results in almost every instance. 
These he has published in a tabular form, which have 
since passed into the hands of al] the large practical 
farmers of Germany, and have formed the basis of in- 
struction on manuring, in the hands of professors of 
agriculture, whom many of the continental govern- 
ments have with great advantage established in insti- 
tutions purposely formed to disseminate useful and 
practical truths in the art of farming. From these ta- 
bles Dr. Granville, in his report to the Thames Im- 
provement Company, in speaking of the immense 
source of agricultural wealth which the sewers of Lon- 
don afford, but which is now worse than lost, makes 
the following statement of facts furnished by them. 

If a given quantity of land sown, and without ma- 
nure, yields three times the seed employed ; then the 
same quantity of land will produce— 

5 times the quantity sown, when manured with old 
herbage, putrid grass or leaves, garden stuff, &c. 
7 times when manured with cow dung, 
9 times with pigeon’s dung, 
10 times with horse dung, 
12 times with urine, 
12 times with goat’s dung, 
12 times with sheep’s dung, and 
14 times with night soil, or bullock’s blood. Or in 
other words, an acre of land sown with two bush- 
els of wheat, without manure, will produce— 
6 bushels, 


1 « with vegetable manures, 

14 « with cow dung, 

18“ with pigeon’s dung, 

2 « with horse dung, 

24 “ ~ with goaf’s dung, 

24 « with urine, 

24 with sheep’s dung, and 

98 with night soi!, or bullock’s blood. 


But if the land be of such quality as to produce, with- 
out manure, 5 times the sown quantity, then the horse 
dung will yield 14, and the night soil 193% the sown 
quantity ; or land that will yield without manure 10 
bushels an acre, manured with horse dung will pro- 
duce 28, and with night soil about 39 bushels of wheat 
per acre. 

These results, and multitudes of recorded experi- 
ments prove that they in no case vary far from the 
facts, show the immense superiority of night soul, or 
Flemish manure, over any hithertoemployed. In ad- 
dition, Dr. Granville found that some crops which 
yield large protits, and are so extensively cultivated in 
both Flanders, can only be obtained in abundance, and 
of the finest quality, by employing what may emphati- 
cally be termed Flemish manure in the preparation of 
the soil. 

Another important matter in the comparative value 
of manures, and of essential practical interest to the 
farmer, has been established by the same authoritive 
investigations ; and that is, that while night soil has 
produced fourteen times the quantity sown, where 
horse dung has yielded only ten—the proportion of 
the former, or Flemish manure, was, to the horse 
dung employed, only as 1 to 5; so that with one ton 
of the Fiemish, a larger produce was obtained than 
with five tons of the best stable manure. 

Dr. Granville has drawn some valuable inferences 
from these truths. 

“In England a ton of good stable manure sells for 
five shillings. Now an acre of arable land in an ordin- 
ary state of cultivation in England .is manured with 20 


tons of horse or stable manure every 4th year, accord- 
ing to Professor Coventry, and consequently entails an 
expenditure of £5 in that year. It then produces ten 
| limes the quantity of wheat sown. But an acre of the 
same land similarly sown, and manured with Flemish 
manure, would require only four tons of it, and which 
atthe price we have fixed for it, (12 shillings a ton) 
would be an expense of 28s. It would then produce 
fourteen times the quantity of wheat sown on the acre. 
Supposing the produce of the acre manured with horse 
manure to be 5 quarters of wheat, and to sell for £15, 
that of the acre manured with Flemish manure, will be 
seven quarters, and sell for £21. ‘The result of this 
comparative farming operation, therefore, would be ; 
| Ist, a saving in manure of £2 12s. per acre, 
2d, a surplus produce of 6 OU per acre in money. 


Total in favor of nightsoil, £8 12s. per acre. 

“Dr. Granville states, that he was assured by Mr, 
Smet, a great farmer in Fast Flanders, that a measure 
of wheat land corresponding to an Englsh acre, manur- 
| ed with Flemish manure, produced last year 74 sacks 

of wheat of the best quality. The sack contains four 
| measures, each weighing 180 pounds of 16 0z. each ; 
consequently there grew upon the acre 5,400 pounds of 
wheat, or 90 bushels.” 

The heaviest crop of wheat we have ever known 
produced in this country, was the one for which Mr. 
Blackmore, of this county, received the premium, 64 
bushels per acre. ‘The capabilities of the soil, there. 
fore, when put in the best condition, is little under. 
stood, or the amount of food an acre can produce, not 
generally known. ‘The science of agriculture is yet 
in its infancy, however venerable and ancient the 
practice may be; and perhaps in no branch of it is 
our knowledge more defective than in that relating to 
manures. 





Professor Johnson’s Lectures on Botany. 
(from the Farmers’ Magazine.| 

After recapitulating some of the topics of the pre- 
ceding lectures upon the development of vegetation, 
the learned Professor commenced with remarks upon 
the grasses. These grow in all parts of the world 
promiscuously, and without cultivation, and being 
the principal nutriment of man, their cultivation fol- 
lows him in society and his migrations, ‘The Mogul 
and Caucasian races of men subsist upon wheat and 
barley; while rice and miilet form the food of the Ne- 
gro and Malay, and the tribes of ancient Mexico were 
bounded by the cultivation of maize. The cultivation 
of the earth preceded the improvement of the intel- 
lect, and was the herald of civilization. It is remark- 
ble, that we have no direct criterion of the origin of 
many of those grasses met with everywhere in culti- 
vation, as none of them are to any extent found wild. 
Some travellers have thought that barley was indigen- 
ous to Tartary, rye to Creta, and wheat to Asia; but 
these might have been diffused from some cultivated 
some years previously. Corn is not only the support 
of man, but the grasses are the subsistence of the am- 
mals which form his nutriment. ‘The nutritive qua- 
lity of grasses, is principally owing to the sugar which 
they contain, and of which some English grasses 
contain large quantities, but the sugar cane 1s the 
only grass that is exclusively cultivated for obtaining 
this article for commerce. The grasses are applied 
to a vast variety of important mechanical purposes ; 
they are found in every part of the world, from the 
Poles to the Equator; on the land, as well as float. 
ing on the water, and are the universa! food of -ani- 
mals. It has been estimated that the daily consump. 
tion of corn in England and Ireland, is, 1,235,096 
bushels of wheat and barley; besides annually, 
100,000 bags of rice, and 450,000,000 Ibs. of sugar. 
Besides these may be estimated as the immediate 
products of the grasses, which consumed by animals 
forms the food of man, a quantity of almost incon- 
ceivable amount. In London alone, is annually con- 
sumed 155,000,000 Ibs. of butcher’s meat. Of 
cheese, another production of grass, 11,500 tong are 
jannually introduced into London, from Cheshire, 
about 20,090 tons from Warwickshire, besides that 
from several other countries. Of butter, the annual 
| consumption is almost 50,000,000 lbs. the produce of 
| 300,000 cows ; and in London, between 9 and 10,000 
| cows are kept for the supply of milk to the inhabi- 
tants, which produce an annual supply of about 
130,000 millions of quarts. All these are the imme- 
diate products of the grasses. 

Most culinary vegetables belong to the cruciform, 
umbellate, or papilionaceous varieties of plants.— 
The first is so named from four petals forming the 
flower, being disposed in the form of a cross, as in 
the wallflower. It may be remarked, that not a 
single species included in this group is poisonous 
but that the whole, if not absolutely employed ax food, 
are not deleterious. The cabbage, cauliflower, broco- 
li, sea kale, turnip, mustard, and almost all culinary 
vegetables, but spinach, belong to it. Another ex. 
tensive group, 18 the umbellifera, so called from the ar- 
rangement in umbels, the main flower stalk diverging 


into a number of spokes like an umbrella. Although 
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this class contains many used as condiment or food, 
many others which are very poisonous, are associated 
with them, as the hemlock. We know too little of 
the natural affinities of plants, to enable us to dis- 
tinguish the poisonous, from those that are not so ; 
as the sweet chervil of the garden, which is often 
mistaken for hemlock, nor the common celery, mista- 
ken for the same. Accidents from this kind are not 
uncommon, and it was from eating drop-wort that 
grows upon the banks of the Thames and other rivers, 
instead of celery, that several convicts died at Wool- 
wich, three or four years ago. The papilionaceous, 
include many used for food, as pulse, beans, peas, 
tares, saimtfoin, and others, and are so named trom 
the fancied resemblance of the flower to a buttertly. 
The fruit forms a ped, called a legume, and the plants 
are therefore called leguminous; of many of them, 
the seeds are food for man, and the stem aad leaves 
of some, are food for cattle ; but the seeds of the al- 
burnum, and many others, are poisonous. Although 
we are not yet sufficiently acquainted with the charac- 
ters which may enable us to distinguish the qualities 
of all, yet, De Candolle has furnished us with a sign 
by which we may in some measure distinguish be- 
twixt those which are poisonous or not. It is by ob- 
serving low the Jeaves spring from the seed, which 
are found to be very dissimilar. Some throw their 
Jubes above the ground, and are of a green colour, as 
in the laburnum. In most of this kind of plants cul- 
tivated for the purposes of tood, the leaves remain be- 
neath the soil; but although this cannot be taken as 
an absolute criterion of a wholesome plant, from the 
circumstance that some of them throw up their leaves, 
it is a well recognized fact that na poisonous plant 
keeps its leaves beneath the surface. ‘The potato is 
a member of a poisonous and narcotic order, being m- 
cluded in the same as the hemlock, nightshade, and 
mandrake, ‘The potato being wholesome, seems to 
mark another feature, that some parts alone are poi- 
sonous whilst others are not, and that this poisonous 
principle may reside in different parts of the plant. 
In the poppy, the seeds are not poisonous, but on the 
contrary, highly nutritious ; im some parts of the con- 
tinent being a food both for man and animals. It is 
used extensively tor the adulteration of oil; alarge 
portion of the olive oil imported from France being 
almost exclusively composed of it. The fleshy part 
of the plum and other fruits is good for food, and nu- 
tritious, whilst the kernels and leaves are highly poi- 
sonuus, containing hydrocyanic acid. The tubers of 
potatoes when roasted, are good, but the stem, leaves 
and other parts of the plant are deleterious. The 
tubers, when on the ground and exposed to the sur- 
face of light, become green, and taste badly. In its 
history the potato presents the same hemisphere as 
various kinds of corn. It was not known in the 
Kastern hemisphere, or the Old World, until after 
the discovery of America, where it was found culti- 
vated in Peru, from whence it was introduced by Sir 
Walter Raleigh into Virginia, in 1586. It is sup- 
posed to be indigenous to the Andes and Peru, but 
iL is not found there in a wild state by travellers. In 
many parts of Asia Minor, the soil is covered with 
the citron, cherry, pear, and other varieties of fruits. 
Although we are ignorant of their native spot, they 
may have formerly been introduced into these parts 
and cultivated, and point out ancient civilization. 
Many ages ago, science and civilization were con- 
fined to certain parts ; and from countries in proxi- 
mity to the Buxine Sea, the gulph of Persia, and 
other parts, was Europe indebted for its supply of 
almost all descriptions of fruit and vegetables. In 
the time of Cato, the Romans were neither acquainted 
with peaches or mulberries; in that of first ‘Tar- 
quin, the olive was not known to exist in Italy, Spain 
or Africa ; in that of Appius Claudius, olive oil was 
rare; but now, all the neighboring countries derive 
their supply from these parts. In the time of Pliny. 
it was introduced into France and Spain. The vine, 
all the varieties of which originally sprung from one 
species, moditied by climate and cultivation, is in- 
teresting in its genealogy. It was not known ori- 
ginally in Kurope, but followed man in his migrations. 
It is found wild in the Caspian, though we have no 
reason to suppose it originally to have been so.— 
From Greece it was introduced to Sicily; by the 
Pihoceans it was carried into the south of France; 
by the Romans to the banks of the Rhine; from 
whence it was extended to the various islands of the 
Mediterranean. Several of the fruits so important 
in the tropical recions, as the banana, the date, co- 
coa-nut, &c. have the history of their origin involved 
in the same obscurity as the European plants just 
named. 


The solid matter of which vegetabie substances are 
principally supplied from the earth, is carbon or 
charcoal, which principally comes through water. 
In plants growing ia the arid sands of tropical re- 
gions, which are scarcely susceptible of supporting 
vegetation, we find very little carbonaceous matters, 
a small proportion of the solid principle being com- 
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bined with a large quantity of aqueous juices. There 
are certain other principles which must be furnished 
from the soil; and if it be destitute of these, the 
plant cannot be fostered, and hence the difficulty of 
cultivation, from not knowing the cherical nature 
of the earth and soil. Plants growing in the neigh- 
borhood of the ocean, contain soda, which has its 
origia in the spray of the sea to which they are ex- 
posed ; the common eryngo will grow in such situa- 
tions, but not in a garden, from the want of sea-salt. 
[t has, however, been kept alive under such circum- 
stances, by watering with water in which sea-salt 
had been dissolved. The matter of flint, or silica, is 
contained in considerable quantities in many plants, 
as in the common cane; if two pieces be rubbed to- 
gether they will produce a light from this circum- 
stance. When we examine the cuticle, we find a 
considerable quantity of minute flinty matter, which 
produces the light. Mechanics are in the habit of 
using a vegetable production called Dutch rush, but 
which is not common in this country ; it is used by 
cabinet-makers and workers of brass, for polishing, 
where it acts Jike a fine file, caused by an innumer- 
able number of peices of rock erystal. ‘Two causes 
may be assigned for the presence of this:—it is 
either imbibed by the plant in a fluid state, or pro- 
duced by a certain specitic vital action in the plant. 
As we do not know any instance of the Jatter, the 
former may be assigned as the probable cause. Such 
plants will not grow without silica, and in situations 
where plants do not flourish, it is owing to the cir- 
cumstance, that the soil does not contain its proper 
quantity of proper earth, 

Lime 1s a well known substance, existing in vege- 
tables in various proportions; in some being con- 
tained in a considerable quantity. It is always in 
combination with an acid, either the carbonic or the 
phosphoric, analagous to chalk or animal bone. One 
probable cause of the fertility of lime, when applied 
aS manure to soij, 1s in the carbonic acid which it 
absorbs from the atmosphere, presenting it in a form 
by which it is readily decomposed. The soils which 
contain lime are most favorable for the growth of 
corn; and wheat never flourishes more than where 
it abounds. It is contained in grain in such quan- 
tities, that it is computed that every person who 
consumes 1 |b. of bread dai'y, will, in the ceurse of 
one year take into his system 3 Ib. 6 oz. 3 drachms, 
and 44 grains of phosphate of lime. This circum- 
stance is the reason why it 1s of superior quality 
over other grain, as it forms the principal part of hu- 
man bodies. It is found in milk, where nature seems 
to indicate that it is contained for the nourishment of 
the young animal, from the remarkble fact that when 
they are able to taxe other food, the milk loses its pro- 
portion of this substance. Although phosphate of 
lime is contained in considerable quantities in the 
adult secretions, it 1s not known in those of the young, 
being all taken up for the purpose of nutriment. The 
shells of eggs are formed of this substance, and Dr. 
Paris has ascertained the singular fact, that if the legs 
of a hen be broken, she will lay her eggs without 
shells until these are repaired, for which the lime is 
required. Hens will also lay their eggs without shells 
if there is a deficiency of lime in the yard in which 
they roam. It is a remarkable circumstance, that 
although the grain contains the phosphate, the straw 
contains the carbonate of lime. Carbon is, next to 
water, the principal support of vegetation. In the 
formation of soil, the earthy and crustaceous lichens 
are planted first: these die and form a bed for the 
seed of the mosses. In the fertilization of land, dif- 
ferent operations are gomg on; the roots of the eryn- 
go run five or six teet from the stem, they then die and 
form the vegetable matter or black mould which 
covers the barren rocks that cover the globe. Nature 
herself realizes the fable of the phoenix. Man, the 
lord of the earth, is subject to the same laws as all 
other created beings; furnishing after death food for 
others, as myriads have done before ; and we trample 
on others alike in beauty and decay. 


The Soil. 





[From the Educator.} 

By this term is meant whatever vegetables, plants, 
trees, &c. grow in. It may to the eye at least, be a 
collection of stones and rocks. It may be a bed of 
partially decomposed vegetable substance mixed with 
small portions of clay or sand—a bog. It may be an 
almost unmixed clay or sand. Still that substance, 
fromthe midst of which the plant thrusts itself forth, 
and where it grows, is its soil. 

The use of the soil is threefold, First, it is the cra- 





dle and dwelling place of the embryo plant and its | 
stay and foundation in after growth. It receives the | 
seed and retains the roots of the tree and supports it. | 
The solid parts of the soil constitute the pillars and | 
props which uphold the growing plant. The same | 
friendly office continues even after life has parted from | 
the leaf and vigor of health died in the stem or trunk. 





The secoad use of the soil is to furnish food for the 


plant. 'he first of all the ingredients necessary is 
moisture. The seed cannot expand and thrust into 
life the embryo tree or plant, without water. The 
absence of this universal solvent make all soils barren. 
Water is the universal physical regenerator ot the ve- 
getable world. Every seed was alive once ; viz. when 
it grew on its native stem, whence it derived its be- 
ing. The plant that bore it died. It died virtually 
itself—it exercises no living energy; but water— 
moisture, with that heat which it includes, penetrates 
its various parts and swells them into active life ; it is 
regenerate to live, and henceforth, by the power of the 
same element, it continues to grow. What is the sap 
or juice of a plant, but water holding in solution in it- 
self, various matters for the nourishment of the plant! 
Take away al] the water out of a tree and can it live? 
The cedars of Lebanon and the pines ot Alleghany, 
equally with the weeds of our gardens and the green 
moss that mantles the stagnant pool, are dependent 
upon water for their growth. Now the soil is a 
sponge full of water, ready to be applied to the parch- 
ed lips of the plant it nourishes. ‘I'his water is a sol- 
vent ; that is, it dissolves in itself the various substances 
which go to torm the body of the plant, just as sugar 
is dissolved in tea; and thus the water, which in the 
soul is a solvent, also becomes a vehicle to carry the 
food up the pores of the plant and to distribute it into 
all its parts; as in our mighty rivers and the great 
ocean itself, the water is the great transporter of all 
goods. ‘The very power which calls the plant into 
life, continues its vivifying influence to sustain and 
carry on that life. Analogous to this, is the agency 
of water in animal life. Our bodies are equally de- 
pendent for their life, on the active agency of water. 
A similar analogy exists in regard to mind—there is 
a spiritual water. 

But the soil not only contains this indispensable sol- 
vent; it also consists of various ingredients, which be- 
come mutual solvents. The different kinds of earths 
act upon each other, and, especially by the aid of wa- 
ter, act upon the vegetable matter mixed up with the 
soil, and so reduce it to that state in which it becomes 
the food of plants. Now it will be obvious, that the 
goodness of soil, must depend upon its capacity to 
prop up the plants, and to supply them with food. If 
they be well propped up and well supplied with good 
food, they must grow well: provided, they be not out 
of their latitude, 

These remaks are intended to convince our agri- 
cultural readers, that an inquiry into the nature and 
use of soil, is not a useless speculation: nor is it 
adry and uninteresting subject. Science lies at the 
basis ofall art, and it is our wish to aid in lifting up 
terraculture to the dignity of a science. That is, we 
wish the farmer and gardener to understand the na- 
ture of their soil, and the laws of that nature, whose 
regular action produces the results at which he aims. 
We wis’ to see the cultivator not working blindfolded ; 
but understandingly. We wish him to know not on- 
ly that some kinds of soils are suited to some kinds of 
plants ; but also why they are so suited—what it is 
in the soil which suits it to this or that particular ve- 
getable production. For example, we would have 
the farmer not only to know the general fact, that 
lime spread on a field infested with sorrel will correct 
that evil, but also, why it willso operate. We would 
make the very labor of his hands, the means of en- 
larging the capacity, by stimulating the activity of 
his mind. We would have him a student of nature, 
on her most attractive pages, that his soul may expand 
indefinitely as it directs his bodily powers to the most 
profitable exercise. 

The soil es a prop.—If you look at any plant you 
will find its roots are designated first to support it in 
its natural position. They spread round the stem, 
stalk, or trunk, in such manner as to stay it, like the 
bracing of a frame building. Now these braces must 
have a solid basis to rest on: less or more immediate- 
ly contiguous to the stalk. Plants that rise high must 
run deep, or have wide spreading roots. The texture 
of the soil—whether stiffand tough clay; loose and 
open sand ; moist and almost liquid marsh, or rocks 
with little minutely divided matter among them; the 
texture of the soil and the nature of the plant ought 
to be adapted to one another, and will determine the 
depth or width to which the roots will extend. In 
fibrous rooted plants, suc! as wheat, rye, oats, it is 
obvious that porous, open soils will afford the roots 
the best opportunity to run deep and wide. Whereas 
close, clay soils resist their passage, and confining 
their range, are unfriendly. Hence one way in which 
lime is profitable, is by changing the texture of clay 
lands. It combines with the clay, and causes the 
mass to granulate or assume the appearance of fine 
sand. So enabling the roots to spread and the air to 
penetrate the deeper into the soil. So whatever 
causes the soil to cake, to become stiff and glazed, as 
it were, on the top, must become injurious. Whether 
this is not an effect of anthracite coal ashes, remains 
to be decided. The small experiments I have made 
induce me toward this belief. 
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11th Annual Fair of the American Institute, 
OF THE CITY OF NEW-YORK, 
Al Niblo’s Garden, No. 576 Broadway. 

This celebration of American industry and the arts 
will be opened to visitors on Monday, the 15th day of 
October next, at 10 o’clock A. M. Articles intended 
for competition for premiums must be delivered on 
Friday or Saturday previous, viz. the 12th or 13th of 
October. Choice productions from every department 
of industry, whether of agriculture, manufactures, or 
the arts, as well as all kinds of machines, models, &c. 
will be appropriate for exhibition and competition for 
premium. 

To provide the requisite accommodations for the 
grand display which the notices already received de- 
cidedly indicate, Niblo’s entire Garden has been en- 
gaged, embracing a part of the promenade, never be- 
fore occupied by the Institute, with extra room one 
hundred feet in length and twenty-five in width. A 
powerful steam engine will be provided, which will 
atlord a continued moving exhibition of machinery. 
The liberality of the public enabled the managers of 
the last two fairs to bestow in premiums, exclusive of 
diplomas, sixty Gold Medals, and two hundred and 
sixty Silver Medals, in addition to other not inconsi- 
derable rewards in money. 

Prompted by a desire to increase the interest awa- 
kened in agriculture, particularly in the culture of 
silk, a number of patriotis individuals have volunteer- 
ed to add to the means of the present managers, in 
order to enable them to extend more liberal bounties, 
and promote among the silk culturists of our country 
a fresh spirit of emulation. This laudable example 
we hope the opulent and public spirited, who take an 
interest in other departments of productive industry, 
will follow by associating and contributing with simi- 
lar high-minded motives. 

The enthusiasm with which former celebrations 
have been hailed, and the cheering influences already 
inspired by the approaching one,—notwithstanding all 
our severe business calamities,—conter on them a 
character and value never before adequately appreci- 
ated. By means of these fairs, necessity, mstead of 
depressing invention, has brought forth its mighty 
powers, and is developing its unbounded resources. 

Articles sold during the fair cannot be delivered 
until the close; and in order to enlarge the amount 
of sales and bring to fabricators and producers imme- 
diate benefits. it is particularly desired that a descrip- 
tion should accompany each article, stating the price, 
by whom manufactured, designating particularly the 
place where they may be obtained. The uses and 
objects of each article, if not apparent, should also 
be stated: such a description will facilitate the dis- 
tribution of printed catalogues early in the first week 
of the fair, and will no doubt swell the amount of sales. 

The public are invited to attend this anniversary 
celebration. Distinguished individuals, it is hoped, 
will be present, councenancing and inspiring as usual. 
Female delicacy, taste, and ingenuity, have never 
failed to impart a crowning effect; and we trust they 
will, on the coming occasion, more than ever com- 
mand admiration. 

MANAGERS. 

Thaddeus B. Wakeman, Adoniram Chandler, Mar- 
tin E. Thompson, Charles H. Hall, W. P. Dissos- 
way, John Sampson, E. T. Backhouse, Timothy 
Dewey, E. D. Plimpton, Baldwin Gardner, James 
Hamilton, George Bacon, Joseph Titcomb, Jared L. 
Moore, John D. Ward, J. Ven Norden, Frederick 
Goodell, H. M. Graham, J. Prescot Hall, Joseph 
Cowden, Edwin Williams, H. Kelly, of New- York. 

Jeremiah Johnson, William J. Mullen, James Crop- 
sey, Brvolyn, N. Y. 

Jesse Buel, C. N. Bement, Albany. 

Paraclete Potter, Thomas W. Harvey, Po’keepsie. 

William Halsey, James Miller, Stephen Dod, Alex. 
C. M. Pennington, Newark, N. J. 

Christopher Colt, Melvin Copeland, Hartford, Conn. 

William C. Gilman, John Breed, Norwich, Conn. 


On the Inflammatory Complaints of Farm-Horses. 
By Mr Maithew M. M.lburn, Thorpfield, near Yorkshire. 
Cavuses.—In order to clear our investigation of 

some difficulties, it will be necessary to show that 

there is not any peculiar predisposition to disease in 
the breeds of horses usually employed in heavy 
draught, nor to any particular and characteristic con- 
formation of the animals, which, I think, can easily 
be done. The coach-horse and the draught-horse are 
now very frequently bred from the same mare, and 
the breeds are so completely crossed and intermixed, 
that further than form and capability, with a sufficient 
degree of blood in the case of the coach-horse, they 
have lost their distinctive breeds. The horses em- 
ployed in the cultivation of light soils, which the in- 
troduction of turnip-culture has so much extended, 
has caused the coach-horse and draught-horse to as- 
similate very closely. The peculiar characteristics 
of the old Suffolk breed, is lost in the continual cross- 








es which have taken place to obtain more speed, and 
the furm-horses generally, perhaps with the exception 
of those used on very heavy soiis, are partaking much 
of the character of the coach-horses of some ten years 
ago, and although a lighter class of anunals have of 
late years been held in requisition for light work, to 
suit the rapid communication which our commerce de- 
mands, still so much intermixture has taken place in 
the different breeds, that no distinction can be pointed 
out between the one and the other, in so far as liabi- 
lity to the diseases in question is concerned. We are 
not aware that any peculiar conformation has any con- 
nection with the predisposition to such diseases.— 
The horse required for tast-work must bave a capa- 
cious chest, to admit of the rapid propulsion of the 
blood which his exertion demands; but the horse 
of heavy draught also is valuable for his depth and 
rotundity of chest, to enable him to perform the tre- 
mendous exertion which is occassionally required ot 
him. There are two instances, however, where con- 
stitutional peculiarities may predispose to the com- 
plaints in question. ‘There are certain horses deno- 
minated “washy,’ or horses in which the space be- 
tween the last false rib and the hip-bone is wide; in 
the languege of the jockey, when he is not “ well rib- 
bed home ;”” such are known to be liable to diseases 
of the bowels when put to extra exertion,—but upon 
what principle [ am unable to say. Others have a 
natural or acquired habit of voracious feeding, which 
is extreinely prejudicial to the healthy action of the 
digestive and excretory organs, and to which I shall 
presently allude. 

The post. horse, and such as are required to perform 
fast-work, are more liable to attacks of diseases of the 
brain, the nerves, and the lungs, simply because their 
work consists of rapid powerful exertion ;—the farm- 
horse,—the animal of long and steady exertion, to 
gripes, inflammation of the bowels, and stomach stag- 
gers,—results, as I shall presentiy shew of a manage. 
ment unsuited to the character of the labor we re- 
quire from them. The stomach of the horse is re- 
markably small;—smaller in proportion to his size, 
and the quantity of food he requires, than any other 
domestic animal. Nature intends for him a supply of 
nutritious food, and that at short intervals; wherein he 
materially differs from the ox, whose capacious sto- 
mach will contain food which will not be digested for 
hours. ‘I'he post-horse, the hunter, and the carriage- 
horse, have food of the most nutritious description, 
and the time during which they are worked is neces- 
sarily short, owing to the extreme exertion required ; 
they return to their food, and although their appetite 
may for a time be impaired, and their stomach and 
bowels affected by the general debility of the system, 
yet they recover their tone, as soon as the rest of the 
frame admits of their taking food. The farmers’ 
horse, on the contrary, has tood of a less nourishing 
nature, his rack is filled with straw, or, at best with 
clover ;—the ploughman rises early, gives him a feed 
of corn, and Jeads him to his work, where he conti- 
nues for seven, eight, and even nine hours, and his 
whole day’s work is completed before he is allowed 
to eat. We donot find the ox, worked under similar 
circuinstances, so affected in the stomach and bowels, 
simply because his capacious stomach, when filled, re- 
quires many hours to empty, while, as we have seen, 
it is different with the horse. Debilitated and hungry, 
the horse returns, and his rack 1s plentifully supplied, 
and a good feed of corn given him, and he is left to 
himself ; he eats voraciously, half masticates his food, 
Joads his debilitated stomach, and his digestive organs 
are weakened, and permanently injured. This course 
is repeated,—a habit of voracity is acquired, and at 
no very remote period the food lodges and obstructs 
the pyloric orifice (the passage from the stomach to 
the bowels,) fermentation ensuses,—gas is evolved, 
the stomach distended ; he grows sluggish and sleepy, 
—drops his head upon his manger; or he is delerious, 
and evinces that the sympathy which exists between 
the stomach and the brain has excited the latter or- 
gan; he rolls, paws, and is seized with convulsions ; 
at length he expires, and he has died of stomach stag- 
gers. Ifthe previous history of the horse is examin- 
ed, it is probable that he has been subject to gripes : 
thus showing, not only the connection between the 
common management of farm-work horses and dis- 
eases of the organs of digestion and excretion, but 
between the two latter. The half-masticated food 
has irritated the bowels, extra exertion of the mus- 
cles has been required to propel the dung to the rec- 
tum, and cholic or cramp (spasms) of the bowels, has 
followed, or a course of continued irritation, or of con- 
tinued cholic, or both, has ended an inflamination of 
the bowels. I remember a beautiful farm-horse, 
which, owing to the distance of part of the farm to 
which he belonged from the buildings, was worked the 
long hours described, and finished his day’s work be- 
fore his bait. He was constantly subject to attacks 
of the gripes, which was subdued; but he died of 
stomach staggers. The same stable, then so often 
subject to diseases, is now, by a change in the system, 


completely free from them. Another case, however, 
occured,—a beautiful compact little mare was con- 
stantly affiicted by cholic,—she eventually died of in- 
flammation of the intestines. 

There are other parts of the management to which 
horses employed in agriculture are subject, which 
induce diseases of the bowels; for instance, a boy 
returning from work, with heated and sweating 
horses, to save himself trouble, allows them to drink 
copiously at some pool or stream he passes. Sudden- 
ly one or more of the horses exhibit symptons of gripe, 
they suddenly lie down, rojl about Jook at their 
sides, rise up, seem, relieved, and again speedily re- 
lapse; the sudden application of the cold water has 
produced spasms in the bowels, through which it has 
passed. ‘This is neglected, or perhaps gin or whiskey, 
aided by pepper, is administered as a reinedy, and se- 
vere and general inflammation of the bowels is the 
result ; this is mistaken for another attack, and again 
the poison is administered, and the inflammation in- 
creased, and death follows. The horse of heavy work, 
too, is longer expored to the inclemencies of the wea- 
ther than the animal of light work. In the former, 
the rain is allowed to fall upon him for hours, and it 
is allowed to dry upon his back ; the sympathy between 
the skin and the alimentary organs is known to every 
groom,—obstructed perspiration, and consequent irri- 
tability, is conveyed from the one to the other, and dis- 
ease is the consequence. It is true, the latter is also 
partly exposed tothe rain, but fur shorter periods, and 
the wisp and brush are liberally applied when he en- 
ters the stable; a determination of blood takes place 
to the skin, perspiration is excited, and diseases thus 
prevented, 

There is another disease to which horses are sub- 
ject, and which is at once the cause and consequence 
of inflammation of the intestines. ITmezn intestinal 
calculi. Inflammatory action of the bowels, like that 
of every other part of the system which comes in 
contact with any foreign body, is liable to produce 
caleuli, which in turn irritate the bowels, and pro- 
duce a lasting predisposition to disease. For this I 
am not aware that any remedy has been discovered, 
and what is worse, they generally accumulate with 
age, and eventually produce death, the only power 
over them arising in our endeavors at prevention. 


Prevention.—Of the best means of preventing 
these diseases in farm-horses we will now treat. We 
have attributed the peculiar liability to therm in farm. 
horses to mismanagement, with the exception of cer. 
tain instances of peculiar formation of the amimals, 
and although the farmer must necessarily work his 
horses longer hours than the horse of rapid work is 
capable, there is no necessity of depriving the ani- 
inal so long of food. No horse should work more 
than five or six hours without a bait. If we ex- 
amine the history of the stables of large farmers, 
whose fields necessarily lie at a great distance from 
the buildings, and where they are worked Jong in 
consequence, and compare it with that of small far- 
mers, under the contrary circumstances, we shall 
find a striking difference as respects the health of 
the animals. The case referred to above strikingly 
illustrates the truth of this observation. But, it may 
be asked, how it is possible to bait the animals so 
far from home? The difficulty seems to be in pro- 
curing food upon the spot, for if this is not done, 
the precaution will be neglected, and, at any rate, 
the Jand will be occupied by it. This, however, may 
be remedied. In the case, for instance, of a field 
intended for turnips, which has to be worked dur- 
ing the spring, a part of it, half an acre, or in pro- 
portion to the size of the field, may be sown with 
winter-tares, a few of which may be mown off, and 
given tothe animals green, without carrying them 
from the field, interfering with any crop, or wasting 
any time in carrying the horses to a distance, — If 
the field be intended for summer-fallow the spring 
tare will answer, and which may be used in the same 
manner, instead of allowing the poor animals gree- 
dily and indiscriminately to crop the leaves of the 
hedges at every turning, from the unpulse of hunger. 
There is another easy way of baiting, which some 
carters adopt, and which might be applied to the 
farmers’ horse, especially when carting. It consists 
in securing a bag, containing corn, over the animal’s 
| mouth and nose, by a string, which passes over the 
poll, and is locally denomimated a “nose-bag,” or 
« horse-poke,” and which should be removed when 
he has finished his feed. To prevent the effects of 
the wet upon the skin, an unexpensive glazed cloth 
may be thrown over the horses backs, and secured 
to the collar and traces. ‘This may by some be con- 
sidered very troublesome, but, it will be found, that 
when it is once begun, it will be considered no more 
trouble than carrying the rest of the harness, and if 
| disease is prevented, the trouble amounts to nothing. 
‘To counteract as much as possible any habits of 
greedy feeding which the horse may have acquired, 
| his corn should be mixed with chopped straw, or 
| chopped clover, which will secure its proper masti- 
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THE CULTIVATOR. 








cation, and prevent many troublesome complaints, 
as well as render all the nutrition of the food avail- 
able. These may be substituted by an admixture of 
clean chaff with corn, a plan which is pursued in a 
farm-stable with which L am acquainted, and is found 
a useful practice. It would save the animals much 
time in eating, if al) their food was chopped, and 
perhaps steamed ; but on this subject we have not 
sufficient data to determine it with accuracy. 

Cure or THe Diseases.—The cure, it has been 
hinted, must generally be left to the veterinary prac- 
titioner in the complicated diseases of the horse ; 
but I shall refer to the principles of cure, in order 
to guide the farmer trom some errors into which he 
may otherwise possibly fall. ‘Io begin with the most 
difhcult, stomach staggers, which is distinguished 
from mad staggers, by the sluggishness or duiness of 
the animal in the first stage of complaint; but from 
the sympathy between the stomach and brain, the 
former often ends in the symptoms of the latter. All 
the eflorts of the practitioner must be to empty the 
stomach ; it is often a fruitless attempt, but a powertul 
dose of castor-oil (14 |b.) may be tried, as being ra- 
pid in its effects, and mollient to the hardened food 
In the stomach. Bleeding may also be useful in pre- 
venting the delirium. In the early stage of the dis- 
ease, a Btomach pump may be used to wash the food 
from the stomach; but here an experienced practi- 
tioner alone will be able to doit. Gripes or cholic 
are, fortunately, generally more easily subdued ; they 
are distinguished from inflammation of the bowels by 
the suddenness of their attack, the temporary relief 
from pain, and the relief obtained from exercise, the 
symptoms of the latter being directly contrary. Bleed- 
ing alone will frequently relieve the spasm, but I have 
known a very sunple remedy used with almost gene- 
ral success. Goose fat, in the quantity of a pound or 
three quarters given warm, generally produces relief 
in a very short time, if accompanied by walking exer- 
cise. In severe cases, one ounce of laudanum and a 
drain of powdered ginger, in a quart of warm ale, 
may be used with probable success, 

Inflammation of the bowels is worse to cope with 
than gripes, and a farmer should never attempt the 
cure himself. He should call in the veterinary sur- 
geon unmediately, The disease may be distinguished 
by a coldness of the extremities; this at least indi- 
cates inflammation, or that the b'ood is determined to 
soine local part, and the heaving of the animal’s flanks, 
and his anxious looks at his bowels, as well as their 
tenderness when touched, will indicate the seat of the 
inflammatory action. The first object is to relieve 
the system, and counteract the impetus of the blood ; 
bleeding persevered in until the horse drops, is the 
only chance for saving his life. There is another 
principle in horse medicine which here will be called 
into vigorous action, No severe inflammation can 
take place in two contiguous parts of the system at 
the same time. ‘To lessen the internal inflammation, 
the belly must be largely and powerfully blistered, 
and these are the two means for subduing the disease. 
No purgative medicine should be given, but the horse 
back-raked, to prevent the formation of calculi, and 
a glyster administered in the form of onion broth.— 
All stinulants must be avoided, as they are sure to 
act as poison to the animal. In conclusion, I would 
press upon the persons concerned to aim at preven- 
tion, where their ctforts will generally prove available, 
for they seldom are so in the curative process. 











Young Men's Department. 
Htints to Young Farmers.—No. XI. 
ANALOGY BETWEEN THE CULTURE OF THE SOIL AND 
THE CULTURE OF THE MIND. 

The soil is endowed with the elements of fertility, 
capable of yielding all necessary sustenance to man. 
The mind is endowed with all the elements of useful- 
ness and intellectual enjoyment, capable of rendering 
man virtuous and happy. 

The soil, left to itselt, brings forth noxious as well 
as useful planis; and the useful, such as minister most 
largely to our wants, can only be made to thrive by 
unremitting care and labor. The mind, left to itself, 
is the prolific source of evil, as well as of good; and 
iis indebted for its hichest attainments, and most 
elevated enjoyments, to persevering study and labor. 

Culture is the application of labor and skill, to in- 
crease and unprove the products of the soil, fur the 
gratification of our animal wants. Culture is the ap- 
plication of study and labor, to improve the good 
qualities of the mind, for the gratification of our in- 
tellectual wants. We enjoy the first in common with 
the brute ;—the latter is the prerogative of man.— 
And both the soil and the mind rise in the seale of 
usefulness in proportion to the good culture that is 
bestowed upon thet, 

Soils differ in their natural fertility; yet those of 
mediutn or inferior quality, by the application of labor 
and skill, are often made to excel, in their products 
and their profits, those of the first class which are 





badly managed. Intellects also differ in natural fer- 
tility—some develop precocious fruits, while ot!ers 
appear tardy and dull—yet by proper culture and dis- 
cipline, the latter often, very often, excel, in private 
virtue aud public usefulness. In regard to soils, it 
has been said, that where nature has been less boun- 
tiful, man 1s most industrious and happy. It may be 
said of the mind, that where fortune is less prodigal, 
individual effort is most active and successful in de- 
veloping its treasures. For, 

As rich soils are most prolific in a rank growth of 
weeds, which choke and destroy the corn, unless 
timely eradicated—so rich men’s sons are very apt to 
abound in rank weeds of the mind—as indolence and 
dissipation—which obscure or smother the noblest fa- 
culties of the soul, unless sedulously watched and 
manfully mastered. 

The soil requires, in order to obtain a full develop- 
ment of its beneficent powers, not only the preparato- 
ry process and the good seed, but the afler culture— 
that the young plants be carefully nurtured, and that 
all noxious weeds be extirpated. The mind, in like 
manner, needs the after culture. It is but prepared 
for useful knowledge by the elementary teachings of 
the school. ‘The good seed is here too to be sown, 
in the spring time of life, the virtues are to be care- 
fully nurtured, and the bad passions and propensities 
mastered and controled, if we would gather the 
harvest of renown, or become useful to ourselves and 
country. 

A well cultivated soil not only benefits, directly, its 
proprietor, but, by the example it furnishes, and the 
abundance of its products, it indirectly benefits socie- 
ty at large. So the well cultivated mind not only be- 
nefits its possessor, but by its example and its fruits, 
confers blessings on the whole commonwealth. 

The good culture of the soil will supply the means 
of cultivating the mind. ‘The good culture of the 
mind will fit it to become a powerful auxiliary to labor, 
in increasing the products of the soil. The culture 
of the soil and the culture of the mind are, therefore, 
of reciprocal benefit to each other. 

If you would, as Poor Richard says, be “healthy, 
wealthy and wise,” cultivate with diligence—and cul- 
tivate well—both your soil and your mind. 

Industry vs. Indolence. 

J. Bue, Esq.—Sir—Industry produces a stream 
that flows slowly on to elevate the inquiring mind, 
which forms a sure foundation and great barrier 
against every vice. It is a granary to the mind, 
where every virtue will be stored: it lends a sweet 
tincture to every action, which is gratefully cherished. 
The man who has no occupation must be quite un- 
happy; toil is the price of sleep and appetite, of 
health and enjoyment. Ifow nobly every order is 
displayed! ‘The very necessity which overcomes our 
natural sloth is a blessing. Every briar and thorn 
which is strewed in our path; every noxious plant 
which the world contains, and every annoying insect 
Which appears to surround us, by divine mercy, could 
not have been spared. 

We are happier with the sterility which we can 
overcome, by our united exertion, than we could have 
been by spontaneous plenty, and unbounded profusion. 

No way can the body and mind be so morally and 
effectually improved, as by the toil that fatigues them. 
‘T'iat toil receives its manifold rewards daily, by the 
pleasure it bestows. ‘The enjoyments are so varied 
and peculiar, that no wealth can purchase them, no 
hcenor can win them, no indolence can taste thein. 

Many people imagine themselves in pleasures, pro- 
vided they are neither in business nor study. Nothing 
like it; they leave not one trace of their laborious 
and intellectual exertion behind them, no more than 
if they were asleep. 

By contracting habits from laziness they frequent 
only those places where they are free from all those 
restraints, attractions and demands, which do justly 
surround ther. 

This sinks the indolent into contemptible obscurity 
all the days of his life. Tle only lives to die in a 
thousand errors, and rather adopt the prejudices of 
others than give himself the trouble of acquiring true 
knowledge, which tends to form correct opinions of 
his own. 

Idleness leaves a man in the lowest state; his 
pleasures are all sensual, no wants are sought after 
but those of appetite. The man of industrious habits 
is looking forward, with a degree of superiority, to 
more noble and higher attaiments in intellectual en- 
terprise. He dicovers that the happiness of individu- 
als and security of society are formed by the industri- 
ous habits which elevate the mind, and 1s carried for- 
ward in search of something more excellent, and ob- 
tains a proper degree of superiority over the common 
senses of life by learning to feel himselfcapable of higher 
ans and nobler enjoyments. ‘That which abstracts 
the thoughts from sensua! gratifications, and exerts 
us to look for happiness within ourselves, will surely 
advance, in a measure, the dignity of our nature: 











truth constantly presents another to view, and while 
our store of knowledge and enjoyments are constant. 
ly increasing, kind nature can never be exhausted. 

Industry, properly applied, will most assuredly ad- 
vance our prosperity: the advantages of which are 
two-fold; 1t wi], in a measure, be estimated by the 
pecuniary profit produced, but more by the superior 
tone of industry and economy which the possessor 
unconsciously acquires. 

That which the industrious has obtained by his 
own proper and well directed exertion at once causes 
him to feel raised in the scale of being, and endows 
hin with the capacity of enlarging the stock of his 
possessions, 

When property is accumulated by the industrious 
peasantry, it never fails to produce impressions on their 
ininds, very lasting and unavoided. In such instances 
it renders them more industrious. They also strive 
to better educate their children, that they may be 
better fitted for some good and useful attainment 
and station in life. S. W. JEWETT. 

Weybridge, Vt. Aug. 8, 1838. 
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Woneys recewed during the last month, in sums of five dollars 
and over. The total receipts are included from post-offices 
marked with an asterisk.” 










































No. Vols. No. Vols. 
Albion, Ill. 6)*Liverpool, Onon, 14 
“Abbeville, O. 16} *Lisbon, Ct. 42 
Akron, ‘¢ S| *Montpelier, Va 41 
*Braiutree, Mass. 20! *Mishawaka, la, 23 
Bellevue, O,. 5} Millville, Va 10 
Seaufort, &. C. 11) Middletown, ~ 
*Brinckleyville, © N.C. 11|Mansfield, “ 10 
Brownsville, ” 5\*Montreal, L. ©. 2h 
*Catskill, Gr. 13| Mayfield, Va. 2 
Chatham, Ct. 6} Napoleon, Mich. 5 
Chillicothe, O. 13) *New-York city, 140 
*Chaptico, Md. 16|*New-Ilope, Pa. 10 
Cokesburgh, 8.C. 11| Newtown, Md. 22 
*Canton, lil, 10! New-London, Onei, 6 
Covington, Geo, | New- Franklin, Mo. 5 
Cincinnati, O, 13) *Orange C. H. Va, 29 
*De Witt, Onon, 7| "Plymouth, Cu i 
Damascus, Oo. 10! *Philadelphia, Pa. 108 
"Dixon's Ferry, Ill. 39) *Petit Nation, L.C. 7 
* Detroit, Mich. 7|*Po'keepsie, Dutch. a 
Elk Horn, W. T. 11) Providence, n&% 
Ellisville, Va. 5) Point Pleasant, Va. 6 
*Eastville, ** 11) "Rhinebeck, Dateh. 30 
Frankfort, Pa. 6} Racine, V.T. 6 
“Flemington, N. J. 27) Rome, Tenn, 5 
Greenland, N. H. 6) *Richmond, Va. 115 
*Galipolis, O. 16) Rushville, lu. 6 
*Georgetown, D. C. 36) St. Lonis, Mo. IL 
*Hudson, Col. 21|*Sheffield, Mass. 19 
*Huntington, Soff. 32)|*Stroudsburgh, Pa, 22 
*Iuntsvalle, Ala. 56) Salina, Ky. 10 
Hiope, N. J. 5|*Schoolcraft, Mich, 12 
*Heathsville, Va. 27) *Smyrna De!, 28 
* Hartford, Ct. 32) *Sandersfield, Mass. 3 
Jackson, Tenn. 10) Sag Harbor, Suff. 10 
*Jobnson’s Springs, Va. 47)*Southbridve, Maes. 19 
*Kanawha C, IL. Va, 30[*Shaftsbury, Vi. 21 
Kaskaskia, Hil, 11) *Verra Haute, fa. 39 
*Lockport, Niag. 23 |*Utiea, Onei. oz 
*Lansingburgh, Rens. 12) Worcester, Mass. 2 
Laporte, Ta. 11)* Washington city, D. Col. 66 
Lancaster, N. H. 6|!Wardensville, Va. 5 
Lincoln, Ill = 5|*Walkerton, = 27 
Liberty, Mo. 10) York, Liv. 6 
*Luray, Va. 19] York, Pa. 6 
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